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ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


H. L. DONOVAN 
President, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


We live in an age of big business. Corporations with which we are 
all familiar have attained astounding proportions. We are all ac- 
quainted with the Ford Motor Company, General Motors, Standard 
Oil, Pennsylvania Railroad, New York Life Insurance Company, and 
many other giant corporations too numerous to mention. As huge as 
these companies are, they pale into insignificance, so far as personnel 
is concerned, when compared to the business of education. There are 
more people engaged in teaching in this country than in any other 
gainful occupation, with the single exception of farming. 

In the elementary schools of this country there are 644,631 teachers 
employed. They teach 22,399,415 children. The operation and main- 
tenance of the elementary schools cost $1,328,396,455. These figures 
are so enormous that they challenge one’s imagination. The business 
of education has truly grown to such magnitude that it represents one 
of the principal activities of the human race. 

This social institution is scarcely conscious of itself. It is taken 
as a matter of course by the general public. Few people stop to 
explain it. The average layman does not know when or how or why 
it came into being. The great majority of those who teach in it are 
oblivious of its traditions, objectives, and methods. These partici- 
pants carry on its functions without analyzing its processes or under- 
standing its evolution. 

If we are to earn that professional status we seek to attain as teach- 
ers, we should from time to time examine deliberately the purpose 
and function of this institution in which we work. We should know 
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something of its history; we should understand its philosophy, appre- 
ciate its limitations, and participate in the direction of its future devel- 
opment. 

ACCIDENTAL ELEMENTS IN THE SCHOOLS 


The American elementary school was not planned. It had no archi- 
tect to blue-print it. Like Topsy, it just grew up. As it developed, it 
took on certain characteristics. These were determined more by cir- 
cumstances and accident than by design. For example, the length of 
the school year has always been conditioned by the economic status of 
the unit of administration. The first public schools in most commu- 
nities provided for a term of three months, because the people thought 
this was all they could pay for. As they became more prosperous, 
they lengthened the term to five, seven, and then nine months, with 
many cities providing for a school year of ten months. In determin- 
ing the length of the school year, the educational needs of the children 
have never been the prime consideration ; the factor which has weighed 
heaviest is the ability of the public to pay for the cost of the education 
offered. If the educational needs of the children were conscientiously 
considered first, all elementary schools would probably be opened 
forty-eight to fifty weeks each year. Why these long vacations? 
There is no rime or reason for two or three months of idleness and 
dissipation except tradition and economics. Again, let us consider 
the length of the school week. Why do children attend school only five 
days per week when all other business is conducted on a five-and-one- 
half or six-day basis? Tradition has it that in the early history of 
public schools in this country school authorities could not pay the 
teacher a sufficient wage to enable him to support himself and family, 
so the trustees agreed that he should have Saturday to work his gar- 
den and do chores about his small farm. The practice, once estab- 
lished, became a fixed policy. Another accident marks itself as a 
characteristic of the school. 

If you live in Louisiana, Texas, or Kansas City, your children will 
attend an elementary school seven years in length; while if you reside 
in Pennsylvania, Kentucky, or Massachusetts, they will spend eight 
years in school. Mere chance has determined even the length of the 
school period. 

The age of entrance, the qualifications of the teacher, the subjects 
studied, the books used, and a number of other factors vary from com- 
munity to community. All of which leads us to say that the elemen- 
tary school is not a standardized institution resembling a Ford car, 
but more like a very comfortable old-fashioned patch-work quilt pieced 
together from the scraps that have been accumulating through the 
years. But take it all in all, we have not seen the like of it in any civ- 
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ilized country in the world. With all of its faults, shortcomings, and 
awkward ways, it fulfills the needs of democracy probably better than 
any other institution our forefathers developed on this continent. It 
is truly a democratic organization. Here every man’s child mixes and 
mingles for a season where all children study the same things and 
think the same thoughts in a common language. If any institution 
can develop a democratic spirit on the part of its people, it is the 
American public school. 


DELIBERATE PLANNING NOW FIRST AT WORK 


Since the nature of the development of this institution has been by 
chance rather than by design, extensive reorganization has been under 
way during the past two decades to the end that it may be an instru- 
ment of greater service to the childhood of this nation. The architect, 
rather than the carpenter, has been at work remodeling it. In recent 
years it has been changed from a subject-centered to a child-centered 
school. Two years have been lopped off from it and transferred to 
the secondary school. Many other alterations have been. made or are 
in the process of being made. All these alterations have tended to 
give the elementary school a more respectable appearance. The archi- 
tect may make out of it yet a thing of beauty which will be a joy for- 
ever. 

THE BEGINNING OF POPULAR EDUCATION 


The public elementary school is an outgrowth of the Protestant 
Reformation. Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin all preached a gospel of 
personal salvation. To win salvation, one must know the Scriptures; 
and to know the Scriptures, one had to know how to read. Thus in 
every Protestant country a new demand for vernacular schools was 
created. And these schools became the elementary school for the 
common people. Before the Reformation, the ordinary man had no 
occasion to learn to read. Education was reserved to the scholar, the 
statesman, the diplomat, and the churchman. But when it became 
essential to know how to read the Scriptures to obtain eternal life, this 
powerful motive led to the establishment of the public elementary 
school. If one were called upon to give a date that would properly 
locate the founding of the elementary school, he would certainly be 
hard pressed. Luther’s letter to the mayors and aldermen of all cit- 
ies of Germany in behalf of Christian School, written in 1524, may 
serve for the purposes of orientation. Suffice it to say, the modern 
elementary school had its inception in the first half of the sixteenth 
century, and it was the by-product of the Protestant Reformation. 

It is interesting to trace its introduction into America. John Knox, 
a devoted disciple of Calvin, brought this doctrine to England. There 
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he popularized the idea, and some of his faithful followers became our 
Pilgrim fathers. They brought with them this Calvinistic concept of 
religion. To delude Satan, they established schools, that their chil- 
dren might learn to read the Scriptures. 


EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 


The religious motive was strong enough to lead the early colonists 
to establish schools, but it was not sufficient to maintain a permanent 
interest in them. As the colonies became more populous, there was 
for a time a waning interest in the elementary schools. Fortunately, 
however, this did not last long, for a new and irresistible influence 
began to take hold of the minds of men. Political tyranny became 
objectionable and intolerable. A passionate belief in democracy swept 
across two continents. “Liberty, fraternity, and equality” became the 
banner under which free men enlisted. Voltaire, Rousseau, Paine, 
and, later, Thomas Jefferson, became the apostles of this new emanci- 
pation which was approaching—that all men were created free and 
equal before the law became an ideal, in theory at least, in the new 
republics. No sooner was a republican form of government estab- 
lished, however, than was it recognized by the leaders of this democ- 
racy that, if it were to continue to exist, existence depended on an 
enlightened people. The founders of this republic then turned to the 
elementary school as the agency to propagate the idea and ideals of a 
free and independent people. To know how to read again became the 
sine qua non of a people. To learn to read to save one’s soul was the 
first great urge that rushed many a child into school. The second 
impulse which created a new interest in the elementary school was not 
unlike the first, except that in this case it became necessary to learn to 
read to save one’s independence and freedom. This is the basis of our 
state support today. The commonwealth maintains schools that an 
intelligent citizenship may be produced by these schools to carry on 
the functions of the state and society. 


WHAT THE FOUNDERS OF THE REPUBLIC THOUGHT 


That our fathers believed that education is as essential to the sal- 
vation of a free country as Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin thought it was 
for personal salvation, one has only to let them testify. 


1. Jefferson, writing to James Madison from Paris, as early as 
1787, had said: 


Above all things, I hope the education of the common people will be attended to, 
convinced that on their good sense we may rely with the most security for the 
preservation of a due degree of liberty. 
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Writing from Monticello to Colonel Yancey, after his retirement 
from the Presidency, in 1816, Jefferson again said: 
If a nation expects to be ignorant and free in a state of civilization, it expects 
what never was and never will be. There is no safe deposit (for the functions of 


government) but with the people themselves; nor can they be safe with them with- 
out information. 


2. John Adams, with true New England thoroughness, expressed 
the new motive for education still more forcibly when he wrote: 

The education here intended is not merely that of children of the rich and noble, 
but of every rank and class of people, down to the lowest and the poorest. It is 
not too much to say that schools for the education of all should be placed at con- 
venient distances and maintained at the public expense. The revenues of the 
state would be applied infinitely better, more charitably, wisely, usefully, and 
therefore politically, in this way than even in maintaining the poor. This would 
be the best way of preventing the existence of the poor. 


3. John Jay, first Chief Justice of the United States, in a letter to 
his friend, Dr. Benjamin Rush, wrote: 

I consider knowledge to be the soul of a republic; and as the weak and the 
wicked are generally in alliance, as much care should be taken to diminish the 
number of the former as of the latter. Education is the way to do this, and noth- 
ing should be left undone to afford all ranks of people the means of obtaining a 
proper degree of it at a cheap and easy rate. 


4. In his Farewell Address to the American people, written in 1796, 
Washington said: 

Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be enlightened. 


5. James Madison, fourth President of the United States, wrote: 


A popular government without popular information or the means of acquiring 
it is but a prologue to a farce or a tragedy, or perhaps both. Knowledge will for- 
ever govern ignorance, and a people who mean to be their own governors must 
arm themselves with the power which knowledge gives. 


The public elementary school of our day exists to the end that demo- 
cratic principles of government may not perish from the earth. The 
very existence of a free and untrammeled people depends on an en- 
lightened electorate. The elementary school is the chief agency in 
bringing about this enlightenment. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 


There is today a more fundamental reason for the establishment 
and maintenance of public elementary schools. To learn to read to 
free the individual from the bondage of ignorance is sufficient cause 
for the expenditures of millions of dollars annually to keep the schools 
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going. Schools should exist if they made no contribution to the reli- 
gious life of the individual or the civic welfare of the commonwealth. 
The individual merits development. Personality is the most precious 
asset in this world. To learn to read gives man a chance to loose him- 
self and cultivate his innate ability almost without limitation. “Ed- 
ucation alone,” says Horace Mann, “can conduct us to that enjoy- 
ment which is at once best in quality and infinite in quantity.” To 
free the personality and to permit it to attain its maximum growth is 
sufficient justification for the existence of a great public-school system. 


SUMMARY: WHAT THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL OF TODAY IS 


Having sketched briefly its historical and philosophical basis, let 


us turn to a study of the characteristics of the elementary school of 
today. 


1. As previously set forth in this article, the American elementary 
school is organized in most states on an eight-year basis. In a few 
states it has always been a seven-year school. The reorganization of 
this school contemplates a school of six years. The more progressive 
communities of this country have already completed this reorganiza- 
tion. 

2. Children usually enter the elementary school at the age of six. 
If they make normal progress, the work is completed at fourteen. 
Many children, however, beyond fourteen years of age will be found 
in the elementary school. This is especially true of schools in back- 
ward communities. The reorganization of the elementary school con- 
templates the completion of the work of this school before the child 
becomes adolescent. 


3. In the elementary school the child receives his first introduction 
to formal education. Here the child is expected to master the tools of 
learning. These constitute the mechanics on which the whole struc- 
ture of education is based. During these years the child must learn to 
read, to write, to spell, and to solve the simple problems of arithmetic. 
This was about all the elementary school of a generation ago attempted 
to do. The reorganized elementary school, however, does all of this 
better today than ever before, and at the same time leads the child 
into the acquisition of those habits, skills, knowledges, ideals, and atti- 
tudes “which must be made the common property of all, that each 
may be an efficient member of a progressive democratic society pos- 
sessing the power of self-support and self-direction, the capacity and 
disposition for codperative effort.” 

4. The elementary school is an institution with a common curricu- 
lum universally used. There is no place in its curriculum for special- 
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ization. English is the language of this school. The pupils study the 
same things that they may have a common background of experiences. 

5. It is characteristic of the elementary school that it has been pre- 
sided over from the beginning by a teacher poorly prepared for his 
work. This teacher has had but limited academic and professional 
training. While conditions are improving somewhat, they are still 
far from desirable. In but few states are applicants for positions 
required to have as much as two years of college work before they are 
admitted as teachers of the elementary school. 

6. The American elementary school is a free tax-supported institu- 
tion. In practically all states, attendance is compulsory so far as the 
law is concerned. Compulsory education laws, however, are indiffer- 
ently enforced except in the cities. 











A LIBRARIANS’ LIST OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
AUTHORS 
THE BEST EDITIONS AND REFERENCE AIDS TO BUY 





PEARL G. CARLSON 
Assistant Professor of Library Science, George Peabody College for Teachers 





The accompanying list of books has been carefully made for the pur- 
pose of recommending those editions of works of outstanding English 
and American authors that will be most useful in the reference de- 
partment of a college or university library, and for suggesting selected 
biographies, bibliographies, separately published indexes, and other 
aids that will be most helpful to the study of the works. 

It is believed that such a list will assist college and university libra- 
rians in the purchase of books for the department of English, partic- 
ularly for reference use, and will bring more definitely to light needs 
for newer, more accurate, and more complete editions and reference 
aids than now exist. A Bohn publication, for instance, though it may 
perhaps carry a recent date, suggests frequently reprinted material. 
Editions of Defoe, Addison, and Steele are not satisfactory. Al- 
though a good edition of Ben Jonson’s works is being edited by C. H. 
Herford and Percy Simpson and is expected eventually to reach ten 
volumes, it is not yet complete. The edition of Milton listed is old. 
A new definitive edition is now in progress in the department of Eng- 
lish of Columbia University. 

In the choice of editions, three qualities have received chief consid- 
eration—first, comprehensiveness, an attempt to secure in one edition 
all the existing work of an author; second, accuracy, judged by the 
scholarship and ability of the editor and the careful examination and 
unbiased attitude on his part toward previous texts and manuscripts 
and toward all available data; and, third, the ease with which material 
can be located in the edition through logical and well-indicated ar- 
rangement, good indexes, numbering of lines, and other devices for 
making contents easily accessible. All matter additional to the text 
has also been given consideration, such as prefaces, introductions, 
appendixes, glossaries, notes, and illustrations. 

No attempt has been made to determine whether or not material 
listed may now be readily obtained. Even the best books go out of 
print. By watching sales catalogs, however, and by advertising, 
libraries can often procure books which are no longer in stock. 
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LIST OF EDITIONS AND REFERENCE AIDS 


ADDISON AND STEELE 
The Spectator; the text ed. and annotated by G. G. Smith, with an introductory 
essay by Austin Dobson. Lond., Dent, 1897-98. 8 v. port. 19%4cm. 


The Tattler; ed. with introduction and notes by G. A. Aitkin. N. Y., Hadley, 
1899. 4v. ports. 22cm. 


ARNOLD 

Arnold, Matthew. Works. Ed. de lux. Lond., Macmillan, 1903-1914, 15v 
front. (port.) 23%4cem. 

Includes bibliography by T. B. Smart, not found in other editions. 
—tThe poems of Matthew Arnold, 1840-1867, with an introduction by Sir A. T. 
Quiller-Couch. Lond., Milford, 1913. xxvii, 460 p. port. 19cm. 

REFERENCE AIDS 

Paul, Herbert Woodfield. Matthew Arnold. Lond., Macmillan, 1902, viii, 188 F 

p. 19%cm. (English men of letters.) 


AUSTEN 
Austen, Jane. Novels: the text based on collation of the early editions by R. 
W. Chapman, with notes, indexes, and illustrations from contemporary sources. 
Oxford, Clarendon press, 1923. 5v. front., plates, plans. 23cm. 
REFERENCE AIDS 
Austen-Leigh, William, and Austen-Leigh, R. A. Jane Austen: her life and 


letters, a family record. 2d ed. Lond., Murray, 1913. xv, 437 p. front. 
(port.), geneal. charts 22%4ecm. 
BLAKE 
Blake, William. Writings; ed. by Geoffrey Keynes. Lond., Nonesuch press, 
1925. 3v. front.. (port.), illus., plates. 28cm. 


—Poetical works; including the unpublished French revolution, together 
with the minor prophetic books and selections from the Four Zoas, Milton and 
Jerusalem. Oxford ed., edited with press notes by John Sampson. Lond., Ox- 
ford univ. 1914. lvi, 453 p. front. (port.) 1944cm. 

—The prophetic writings; ed. with a general introduction, glossarial index 
of symbols, commentary, and appendices by D. J. Sloss and J. P. R. Wallis. 
Oxford, Clarendon press, 1926. 2v. front., facsims. 23cm. 


REFERENCE AIDS 


Gilchrist, Alexander. The life of William Blake; ed. with an introduction 
by W. G. Robertson and numerous reproductions from Blake’s pictures, many 


hitherto unpublished. Lond., Lane, 1906. xxii, 533p. front., plates. 
2244cm. 

Keynes, Geoffrey Langdon. A bibliography of William Blake. N. Y., Grolier 
club, 1921. xvi, 516 p. illus., plates (incl. front., ports., facsims.) 
23cm. 


THE BRONTES 
Bronté, Charlotte. Life and works of the sisters Bronté; with prefaces by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward and annotations to Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte 
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Bronté, by Clement K. Shorter. The Haworth ed. Lond., Smith, Elder, 1899. 
Tv. fronts., plates, ports., facsims. 21%cm. 
Mrs. Gaskell’s Life was first written in 1857. 


—tThe complete poems of Charlotte Bronté; ed. by Clement Shorter, now for 
the first time collected, with bibliography and notes, by C. W. Hatfield. Lond., 
Hodder, 1924. xxi, 243 p. 21%cem., 

Bronté, Emily Jane. The complete poems of Emily Jane Bronté; ed. by 
Clement Shorter, arranged and collated, with bibliography and notes, by C. W. 
Hatfield. Lond., Hodder, 1924. xxiv, 196 p. facsims. 214ecm. 


Bronté, Anne. The complete poems of Anne Bronté; ed. by Clement Shorter, 
now for the first time collected, with a bibliographical introduction, by C. W. 
Hatfield. Lond., Hodder, 1924. xxiii, 153 p. 214%cm. 


REFERENCE AIDS 
Shorter, Clement King. The Brontés; life and letters, being an attempt to 
present a full and final record of the lives of the three sisters, Charlotte, Emily, 
and Anne Bronté from the biographies of Mrs. Gaskell and others, and from 
numerous hitherto unpublished manuscripts and letters. Lond., Hodder, 1908. 
2 v. front., illus., ports., facsims. 25%cm, 


Wroot, Herbert E. The persons and places of the Bronté novels. Bradford, 
Eng. Printed for the Society by M. Field and Sons, 1906. vi, 150 p., 157-237 


p. 21%cm. (Transactions and other publications of the Bronté society. 
vol, ITI.) 


Wise, Thomas James. A bibliography of the writings of the Bronté family. 
Lond., Clay, 1917. xv, 255 p. front., facsims. 22%cm. 

Bibliography, p. 4-215. 

Brontéana, p. 217-255. 


The Bronté society. Museum, Haworth. Catalogue of the museum and 
library: the Bronté society; comp. by J. A. Symington. Haworth, 1927. 199 
p. illus., plate, ports., map, facsims. 214ecm. 


BROWNING, MRS. 


Browning, Elizabeth Barrett. Complete works; ed. with introduction and 
notes by Charlotte Porter and H. A. Clarke. N. Y., Crowell, 1900. 6 v. 


fronts. (ports.), plates, facsims. 15%4¢cm. 
—Complete poetical works. Cambridge ed. Bost., Houghton, 1900. xviii, 548 
p. front. (port.), illus. 21%cm., 


Ed. by H. W. Preston. 


REFERENCE AIDS 


Ingram, John H. Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Lond., Allen, 1885. xii, 194 
p. 18%cm. (Eminent women ser.) 


Corrects some misstatements in earlier editions. 


Wise, Thomas James. A bibliography of the writings in prose and verse of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Lond., Clay, 1918. xv, 244 p. front., plates, 
ports., facsims. 224%ecm. 


BROWNING, ROBERT 
Browning, Robert. Works; with introductions by F. G. Kenyon. Centenary 
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ed. London, Smith, Elder & Co., 1912. 10v. fronts. (ports.) 
23%cm. 

—tThe complete poetical works of Robert Browning. Globe ed. New ed., with 
additional poems, first published in 1914. N. Y., Macmillan, 1915. xv, 1359 
p. front. (port.) 19%cm. 


REFERENCE AIDS 


Griffin, William Hall. The life of Robert Browning, with notices of his writ- 
ings and his friends; completed and ed. by H. C. Minchin. 2d ed. Lond., 


Methuen, 1911. xiii, 342 p. plates, ports. (front.), facsims. 23cm. 
Broughton, Leslie Nathan, and Stelter, B. F. A concordance to the poems 
of Robert Browning. N. Y., Stechert, 1924. 2 v. 30cm. 


Based on Globe ed., 1914. 


Berdoe, Edward. The Browning cyclopaedia; a guide to the study of the 
works of Robert Browning, with copious explanatory notes and references on 


all difficult passages. 8th ed. Lond., Allen, 1916. xviii, 577 p. 20cm. 

Cook, Arthur Kemball. A commentary upon Browning’s “The ring and the 
book.” N. Y., Oxford univ. press, 1920. xxiii, 343 p. front. (port.) 
19cm. 

Cooke, George Willis. A guide book to the poetic and dramatic works of 
Robert Browning. Bost., Houghton, 1901. xvi, 451 p. 20cm. 

Orr, Alexandra Leighton. A handbook to the works of Robert Browning. 
6th ed., rev. N. Y., Bell., 1892. xx, 420 p. 18cm. 


First pub., 1885. 
Brooks, Aurelia E. Browningiana in Baylor University. Waco, Texas, Bay- 


lor univ. press, 1921. vii, 405 p. plates, ports., facsims. 23%cm. 
BRYANT 
Bryant, William Cullen. Life and works; ed. by Parke Godwin. N. Y., Apple- 
ton, 1883-84. 6 v. fronts. 24cm. 
—Poems. Oxford ed. Lond., Oxford univ., 1914. xiv, 371 p. front. 
(port.) 18cm. 


REFERENCE AIDS 

Sturgess, Henry Cady. Chronologies of the life and writings of William Cul- 
len Bryant, with a bibliography of his works in prose and verse; to which is 
prefixed a memoir of the poet by R. H. Stoddard. N. Y., Appleton, 1903. 
exxvii, p. front. (port.) 24%cm. 

Memoir, p. xii-xxx. 

Chronologies, p. xxxi-lxvi. 

Bibliography, p. lxxvii-cxxvi. 


BURNS 
Burns, Robert. Poetry; ed. by W. E. Henley and T. F. Henderson. Cen- 
tenary edition. Edinburgh, Jack, 1896-97. 4 v., fronts. (ports.) 


23cm. 

—Complete poetical works. Cambridge ed. Bost., Houghton, 1897. Ixvi, 397 
p. front. (port.) 214cm. 

—tThe songs, now first printed with the melodies for which they were written; 


a study in tone-poetry, with bibliography, historical notes, and glossary, by J. C. 
Dick. N. Y., Frowde, 19038. xiii, 536 p. facsims. 224ecm. 
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REFERENCE AIDS 


Lockhart, John Gibson. The life of Robert Burns. Enl. ed., rev. and cor. 
from the latest text of the author, with new annotations and appendices by 
W. S. Douglas. Lond., Bell, 1892. xvi, 349 p. front. (port.) 19¢m. 
(Bohn’s Standard library.) 

lst ed. pub. 1828. 


McNaught, D. The truth about Burns. Glasgow, Maclehose, 1921. x, 246 
p. port. 20cm. 
Supplements Lockhart. 


Reid, J. B. A complete word and phrase concordance to the poems and songs 
of Robert Burns, incorporating a glossary of Scotch words, with notes index, 
and appendix of readings. Glasgow, Kerr, 1899. 586 p. 274ecm. 


“The text adopted is that of the First Editions, ed. by the poet himself.”— 
Pref. 


Cuthbertson, John. Complete glossary to the poetry and prose of Robert 
Burns; with upwards of three thousand illustrations from English authors. 
Lond., Gardner, 1886. vi, 464 p. 20cm. 

Ross, John Dawson. Who’s who in Burns. Stirling, Scotland: Mackay, 1927. 
335 p. 19cm. 

The bibliography of Robert Burns, with biographical and bibliographical 
notes and sketches of Burns clubs, monuments, and statutes. Kilmarnock, 


M’Kie, 1881. 338 p. facsims. 22%ecem, 
BYRON 
Byron, George Gordon Noel Byron, 6th baron. Works. New, rev., and enl. 
ed. Lond., Murray, 1898-1918. 13 v. plates, ports., facsim. 21cm. 


Contents: Poetry; ed. by E. H. Coleridge. 7 vol. Letters and Journals; ed. 
by R. E. Prothero, 6 vols. 

Complete poetical works. Cambridge ed. Bost., Houghton, 1905. xxi, 1055 
p. front. (port.) 21%cm. 


REFERENCE AIDS 

Mayne, Ethel Colburn. Byron. Lond., Methuen, 1912. 2 v. fronts., 
ports. 23cm. 

Texas. University. Library. A descriptive catalogue of an exhibition of 
manuscripts and first editions of Lord Byron, held in the library of the Univer- 
sity of Texas from April 19 to May 3, 1924, to commemorate the one hundredth 
anniversary of his death; compiled and annotated by R. H. Griffith and H. M. 


Jones. Austin, Texas, Univ. of Texas press, 1924. xiii, 106 p. front 
(port.), facsims. 26%cm. 
CARLYLE 
Carlyle, Thomas. Works. Centenary ed. Lond., Chapman, 1896-1907. 30 
Vv. front, plates, port. 23cm. 


With introductions by H. D. Traill. 


REFERENCE AIDS 


Wilson, David Alec. Carlyle till marriage (1795-1826). N. Y., Dutton, 1923. 
xvi, 442 p. front., plates, ports. 23cm. 
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—Carlyle to “The French revolution” (1826-1837). N. Y., Dutton, 1924. xii, 


434 p. front., plates, ports. 23cm. 

—Carlyle on Cromwell and others (1837-1848). N. Y., Dutton, 1925. xi, 421 
p. front., plates, ports. 224ecm. 

—Carlyle at his zenith (1848-1853). N. Y., Dutton, 1927. xi, 507 p. 
front., ports. 23cm. 


This extensive biography, which has now reached its fourth volume, aims to 
be entirely complete. 

Ralli, Augustus. Guide to Carlyle. Lond., Allen, 1920. 2 v. 22%cm. 

Gives detailed analysis of all of Carlyle’s writings. 

Michigan. University. Library. A catalog of the Dr. Samuel A. Jones 
Carlyle collection, with additions from the general library; compiled by M. E. 
Wead. Ann Arbor, Univ. of Michigan, 1919. xi, 199 p. front. (port.) 
22%em. (Univ. of Michigan library publication, No. 1.) 

Dyer, Isaac Watson. A bibliography of Thomas Carlyle’s writings and ana. 


Portland, Maine, Southworth press, 1928. 585 p. 24cm. 
CHAUCER 
Chaucer, Goeffrey. The complete works; ed. from numerous manuscripts by 
W. W. Skeat. 2ded. Oxford, Clarendon press, 1894-1900. 6v. | fronts. 
(port.), facsims. 23cm. 


—tThe student’s Chaucer, being a complete edition of his works; ed. from numer- 
ous manuscripts by W. W. Skeat. N. Y., Oxford univ. press, 1900. xxii, 732, 
149 p. 21cm. 

—The complete works now first put into modern English, by J. S. P. Tatlock 
and Percy MacKaye; illus. by Warwick Goble. N. Y., Macmillan, 1921. xii, 
607 p. col. pl. 26cm. (The modern reader’s Chaucer.) 


REFERENCE AIDS 

Lounsbury, Thomas Raynesford. Studies in Chaucer, his life and writings. 
N. Y., Harper, 1892. 3 v. front. (port.) 22%cm. 

Tatlock, John Strong Perry and Kennedy, A. G. A concordance to the com- 
plete works of Goeffrey Chaucer and the Romaunt of the Rose. Wash., Carnegie 
institution of Washington, 1927. xiii, 1110 p. 29cm. (Carnegie institu- 
tion of Washington. Publication No. 253.) 

Skeat, Walter William. The Chaucer canon, with a discussion of the works 
associated with the name of Goeffrey Chaucer. Oxford, Clarendon press, 1900. 
xi, 167 p. front. 20cm. 

Hammond, Eleanor Prescott. Chaucer: a bibliographical manual. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1908. x, 579 p. 22%4%ecm. 

Spurgeon, Caroline Frances Eleanor. Five-hundred years of Chaucer criti- 
cism and allusion, 1357-1900; with twenty-four collotype illustrations, intro- 
duction, notes, appendices, and general index. Cambridge, Eng,, University 
press, 1925. 3 v. fronts. (ports.), plates, facsims. 24%cm. 


COLERIDGE 


Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. Complete works, with an introductory essay upon 
his philosophical and theological opinions; ed. by W. G. T. Shedd. N. Y., Harper, 
1884. Tv. port. 20cm. 


2 
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A reprint of the Harper 1853 edition, with an index by Arthur Gilman. The 
1853 edition was made up of reprints from the latest London editions by H. W. 
Coleridge and Sara Coleridge. Not complete for prose works, but the most 
satisfactory edition existing. For poems, the following volume is preferable.— 
cp. Haney, A Bibliography of Coleridge (1903), p. 21. 

—tThe poems of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, including poems and versions of poems 
herein published for the first time; ed. with textual and bibliographical notes 
by E. H. Coleridge. Lond., Milford, 1921. xxiii, 614 p. port. 

19cm. 

A reprint of the E. H. Coleridge two-volume edition. Omits some epigrams 
and other minor compositions. 

REFERENCE AIDS 


Campbell, James Dykes. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, a narrative of the events 


of his life. Lond., Macmillan, 1894. xii, 319 p. front. (port.) 
23cm. 

Wise, Thomas James. A bibliography of the writings in prose and verse of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Lond., Clay, 1915. x, 316 p. illus., facsim. 


22%2em. (Bibliographical society, London. Publications.) 


—Coleridgeiana, being a supplement to the Bibliography of Coleridge. Lond., 


Clay, 1919. 38 p. 22cm. (Bibliographical society, London. Publica- 
tions.) 


Bound together. 
COWPER 
Cowper, William. Works, comprising his poems, correspondence, and trans- 
lations; with a life of the author by the editor, Robert Southey. Lond., Bohn, 
1853-55. 8 v. front., illus., plates, port. 19%cem. (Bohn’s Stand- 
ard library.) 
Reprint of the 15-vol. edition of 1836-1837. 


—Poems; ed. with introduction and notes by J. C. Bailey. Lond., Methuen, 
1906. xxx, xci, 741 p. plates, ports. 23cm. 


REFERENCE AIDS 
Wright, Thomas. The life of William Cowper. Lond., Unwin, 1892. 681 p. 
front., plates, ports., map. geneal. table. 22%cm, 


Neve, John. A concordance to the poetical works of William Cowper. Lond., 
Low, 1887. viii, 504 p. 244ecm. 


DE QUINCEY 


DeQuincey, Thomas. Collected writings, by David Masson. Lond., Black, 
1896-97. 14 v. front. (port.), illus. 18%2cm. 


REFERENCE AIDS 


Japp, Alexander Bay. Thomas DeQuincey: his life and writings, with un- 
published correspondence. New ed., rev. and rearranged with additional mat- 
ter. Lond., Hogg, 1890. xiv, 520 p. plates, ports. 194ecm. 

Manchester, England. Public free libraries. Moss Side branch. Thomas 
DeQuincey; a bibliography based upon the DeQuincey collection in the Moss 
Side library; compiled by J. A. Green. Manchester, Manchester public free 
libraries, 1908. vii, 110 p. 19%4cm. 
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DICKENS 
Dickens, Charles. Works. Universal ed. Lond., Chapman, 1913-1914. 22 
v. front., illus., plates, port. 8cm. 
—Poems and verses; collected and ed. with bibliographical notes by F. G. Kit- 
ton. Lond., Chapman, 1903. viii, 205 p. front. 21%cm. 


REFERENCE AIDS 


Forster, John. The life of Charles Dickens. Lond., Chapman, 1872-74. 3 
v. fronts., illus., facsims., plates, ports. 2144cm. 


Hayward, Arthur L. The Dickens encyclopedia: an alphabetical dictionary 
of references to every character and place mentioned in the works of fiction, 
with explanatory notes on obscure allusions and phrases. Lond., Rutledge, 1924. 
xii, 174 p. front., plates, port. 25cm. 

Pierce, Gilbert Ashville. The Dickens dictionary; a key to the plots and 
characters in the tales of Charles Dickens; with additions by W. W. Wheeler. 


Rev. ed., with bibliography. Bost., Houghton, 1914. viii, 594 p. front., 
plates. 2icm. 

Pugh, Edwin William. The Charles Dickens originals. Lond., Foulis, 1912. 
347 p. front., ports. 21cm. 

Eckel, John C, The first editions of the writings of Charles Dickens and their 
values; a bibliography. Lond., Chapman, 1913. xviii, 296 p. _ front., 
(port.), plates, facsims. 23cm. 

Kitton, Frederic George. The novels of Charles Dickens; a bibliography and 
sketch. Lond., Stock., 1897. ix, 245 p. front. (port.) 18cm. (The 


book-lover’s library.) 
DRYDEN 

Dryden, John. The works of John Dryden; illus. with notes, historical, criti- 
cal, and explanatory, and a life of the author, by Sir Walter Scott, bart.; rev. 
and corr. by George Saintsbury. Edinburg, Paterson, 1882-93. 18 v. 
front. (port.) 23cm, 

—Poetical works. Cambridge ed. Bost., Houghton, 1909. xlii, 1056 p. 
front. (port.) 21%cm. 
REFERENCE AIDS 

Saintsbury, George. Dryden. Lond., Macmillan, 1881. vi, 192 p. 
19%cem. (English men of letters.) 

Catalogue of an exhibition of first and other editions of the works of John 
Dryden (1631-1700) ; together with a few engraved portraits and two oil paint- 
ings, commemorative of the two-hundredth anniversary of his death. N. Y., 
Grolier club, 1900. 101 p. fronts. (port.) 23cm. 


ELIOT 
Eliot, George. Writings. Riverside ed. Bost., Houghton, 1908. 22 v. 
fronts., plates, ports. 23cm. 
REFERENCE AIDS 


Eliot, George. George Eliot’s life as related in her letters and journals; ar- 
ranged and ed. by her husband, J. W. Cross. Edinburgh, Blackwood, 1885. 3 
v. fronts., plates, ports., facsim. 20cm. 


Mudge, Isadore Gilbert and Sears, M. E. A George Eliot dictionary; the 
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characters and scenes of the novels, stories, and poems alphabetically arranged. 
Lond., Routledge, 1924. xlvii, 260 p. 234cem. 


EMERSON 


Emerson, Ralph Waldo. Complete works; with a biographical introduction 
and notes by E. W. Emerson, and a general index. Centenary ed. Bost., Hough- 


ton, 1903-12. 12 v. fronts., ports. 20cm. 

—Journals, with annotations; ed. by E. W. Emerson and W. E. Forbes. Bost., 
Houghton, 1909-14. 10 v. fronts., plates, ports., facsims. 20cm. 
—Poems. Household ed. Bost., Houghton, 1918. xxvii, 409 p. front. 
(port.) 20%cm. 


REFERENCE AIDS 
Cabot, James Elliot. A memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 5th ed. Bost., 
Houghton, 1888. 2 v. front. (port.) 20em. 


Emerson, Edward Waldo. Emerson in Concord; a memoir, written for the 
“Social circle’ in Concord, Massachusetts. Bost., Houghton, 1889. 266 p. 


front. (port.) 20%cm. 
Cooke, George Willis. A bibliography of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Bost., 
Houghton, 1908. ix, 340 p. port. 23cm. 
GOLDSMITH 


Goldsmith, Oliver. Works; a new ed., containing pieces hitherto uncollected, 
and a life of the author; with notes by J. W. M. Gibbs. Lond., Bell, 1912. 5 
v. 18cm. (Bohn’s Standard library.) 1st pub. 1884, for which edition 
the life was written. 

—Complete poetical works; ed. with introduction and notes by Austin Dobson. 
Oxford edition. Lond., Frowde, 1906. xxxvi, 278 p. plates, ports., 
facsims. 20cm. 

REFERENCE AIDS 


Moore, Frank Frankfort. The life of Oliver Goldsmith. Lond., Constable, 


1910. vi, 492 p. front., plates, ports. 22%ecm. 
GRAY 
Gray, Thomas. Works in prose and verse; ed. by Edmund Gosse. Lond., 
Macmillan, 1884. 4 v. fronts. (ports., facsim.) 19%cm. 


—The poetical works, English and Latin; ed. with an introduction, life, notes, 
and a bibliography, by John Bradshaw. Lond., Bell, 1912. Ixvi, 319 p. 
front. (port.) 18cm. (Aldine edition of the British poets.) 

“The present Aldine edition is an entirely new work.’”—Pref. 


REFERENCE AIDS 


Gosse, Edmund. Gray. New ed. N. Y., Macmillan, 1889. x, 224 p. 
(English men of letters.) 
Contains a few new biographical facts. 


Cook, Albert Stanburrough. A concordance to the English poems of Thomas 


Gray. Bost., Houghton, 1908. x, 160 p. 24%cm. 
Northup, Clark Sutherland. A bibliography of Thomas Gray. New Haven, 
Yale univ. press, 1917. xiii, 296 p. 22%2em. (Cornell studies in Eng- 


lish, No. 1.) 
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HARDY 
Hardy, Thomas. Works. Mellstock ed. Lond., Macmillan, 1919-1920. 37 
Vv. front. (port.), map. 23%ecem., 
—Collected poems. N. Y., Macmillan, 1926. xxviii, 818 p. 20cm. 


REFERENCE AIDS 
Hardy, Florence Emily (Dugdale), comp. Early life of Thomas Hardy, 1840- 
1891; comp. largely from contemporary notes, letters, diaries, and biographical 
memoranda, as well as oral information in conversations extending over many 
years. N. Y., Macmillan, 1928. xii, 327 p. illus, 
Saxelby, F. Outwin. A Thomas Hardy dictionary; the characters and scenes 
of the novels and poems alphabetically arranged and described. Lond., Rout- 


ledge, 1911. Ixxviii, 238 p. Maps. 23cm. 
Webb, A. P. A bibliography of the works of Thomas Hardy, 1865-1915. 
Lond., Hollings, 1916. xiii, 127 p. front. (port.), facsims. 21cm. 
HAWTHORNE 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Complete works, with introductory notes, by G. P. 
Lathrop, and illustrated with etchings by Blum, Church, Dielman, Gifford, Shir- 
law, and Turner, Riverside edition. Bost., Houghton, 1886. 13 v. 
front., facsims. 20cm. 

REFERENCE AIDS 

Hawthorne, Julian. Nathaniel Hawthorne and his wife; a biography. Bost., 
Osgood, 1885. 2 v. ports. 1944cem, 

O’Connor, Mrs. Evangeline Maria (Johnson). An analytical index to the 


works of Nathaniel Hawthorne, with a sketch of his life. Bost., Houghton, 1882. 
294 p. 194%cm. 


Browne, Nina Eliza. A bibliography of Nathaniel Hawthorne. Bost., Hough- 
ton, 1905. ix, 215 p. front. (port.) 23cm. 


HAZLITT 
Hazlitt, William. The collected works of William Hazlitt; ed. by A. R. Waller 
and Arnold Glover; with an introduction by W. E. Henley. Lond., Dent, 1902- 
04. 12 v. fronts., ports., plates. 22cm. 
REFERENCE AIDS 
Howe, Percival Presland. The life of William Hazlitt. Lond., Secker, 1922. 


ix, 475 p. front., ports. 22%cm. 
Waller, Alfred Rayner, and Glover, Arnold. An index to the collected works 
of William Hazlitt. Lond., Dent, 1906. xi, 237 p. 22cm. 


Douady, Jules. Liste chronologique des oeuvres de William Hazlitt. Paris, 
Hachette, 1906. 53 p. 22%cm. 


HOLMES 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell. Writings. Riverside ed. Bost., Houghton, 1906. 
14 v. front., port. 20cm. 
—Complete poetical works. Cambridge ed. Bost., Houghton, 1899. xxi, 352 
p. front. (port.) 21%cm. 


REFERENCE AIDS 
Ives, George Burnham. A bibliography of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Bost., 
Houghton, 1907. xi, 337 p. front. (port.) 23cm. 
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JAMES 
James, Henry. Novels and stories. New and complete ed. Lond., Macmil- 
lan, 1921-23. 35 v. 20cm. 
REFERENCE AIDS 


Edgar, Pelham. Henry James, man and author. Bost., Houghton, 1927. 351 
p. front. (port.) 22%cm. 


West, Rebecca. Henry James. Lond., Nisbet, 1916. 127 p. port. 
17cm. (Writers of the day.) Bibliography, p. 119-126. 


Phillips, Le Roy. A bibliography of the writings of Henry James. Bost., 


Houghton, 1906. ix, 187 p. 22cm. 
JOHNSON 
Johnson, Samuel. Works. Oxford, Talboys, 1825. 11 v. front. (port.) 


22%em. (Oxford English classics.) 

Ed. by T. P. Walesby. First published in 9 vols. Although an old edition, 
it contains more reference material than any modern edition. 

REFERENCE AIDS 

Boswell, James. Boswell’s life of Johnson, including Boswell’s Journal of a 
tour to the Hebrides and Johnson’s Diary of a journey into North Wales; ed. 
by C. B. Hill. Oxford, Clarendon press, 1887. 6 v. front., port., map, 
facsim. 23cm. 

Courtney, William Prideaux, and Smith, D. N. A bibliography of Samuel 
Johnson. A reissue of the edition of 1915. Oxford, Clarendon press, 1925. 


viii, 186 p. facsims. 23cm. 
KEATS 
Keats, John. Complete works; ed. by H. B. Forman. Glasgow, Gowans, 1900- 
Sl... -8-¥. 18cm. 
—Complete poetical works and letters of John Keats. Cambridge ed. Bost., 
Houghton, 1899. xxiv, 473 p. front. (port.), illus. 21%cm. 


REFERENCE AIDS 


Colvin, Sir Sidney. John Keats; his life and poetry, his friends, critics, and 
after fame. Lond., Macmillan, 1918. xx, 600 p. plates, ports., facsims. 
23cm. 

Baldwin, Dane Lewis, and others. A concordance to the poems of John Keats. 
Washington, Carnegie institute of Washington, 1917. xxi, 437 p. front. 


(port.) 30cm. (Carnegie institute of Washington. Publication no. 208.) 
Based on the H. Buxton Forman edition. 


KIPLING 


Kipling, Rudyard. Writings in prose and verse. Outward bound ed. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1899-1926. v. 1-31. fronts. (port.), plates. 22cm. 


—Rudyard Kipling’s verse, inclusive edition, a new and enlarged edition con- 
taining some new poems. N. Y., Doubleday, 1927. xv, 862 p. 21cm. 
REFERENCE AIDS 


Cooper, Anice Page. Rudyard Kipling. Garden City. N. Y., Doubleday, 
1926. 100 p. illus., plates, ports. 19cm, 
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Durand, Ralph. A handbook to the poetry of Rudyard Kipling. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, 1914. 386 p. 23cm. 

A dictionary of obscure expressions in Kipling’s poetry. 

Young, W. Arthur. A dictionary of the characters and scenes in the stories 
and poems of Rudyard Kipling, 1886-1911. Lond., Routledge, 1911. xxx, 231 
p. 23%cm. 

Martindell, Ernest Walter. A bibliography of the works of Rudyard Kipling 


(1881-1921). N. Y., Drake, 1922. xiii, iii p. front., facsims. 23cm. 
Livingston, Flora V. (Milner). Bibliography of the works of Rudyard Kip- 
ling. N. Y., Wells, 1927. xviii, 523 p. illus. 23cm. 
LAMB 
Lamb Charles. Works of Charles and Mary Lamb; ed. by E. V. Lucas. Lond., 
Methuen, 1903-05. 7 v. fronts., illus., plates, ports., maps, facsims. 
23cm. 


REFERENCE AIDS 
Lucas, Edward Verrall. The life of Charles Lamb. 3d ed. Lond., Putnam, 
1907. 2v. fronts., illus., plates, ports., map, facsims. 234ecem. 


Thomson, Joseph Charles. Bibliography of the writings of Charles and Mary 
Lamb, a literary history. Hull, Tutin, 1908. xiv, 141 p. 


LANDOR 
Landor, Walter Savage. Complete works; ed. by T. E. Welby. Lond., Chap- 
man, 1927. 6v. plates, ports., 24% ecm. 


REFERENCE AIDS 
Forster, John. Walter Savage Landor, a biography. Lond., Chapman, 1869. 
2 Vv. front. (port.), illus. 20%cm, 
Wise, Thomas James, and Wheeler, Stephen. A bibliography of the writings 
in prose and verse of Walter Savage Landor. Lond., Blades, 1919. xxii, 426 


p. front. (port.), plate (facsim.) 22 42cm. 
LONGFELLOW 
Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth. Complete writings. Riverside ed. Bost., 
Houghton, 1904. 11 v. fronts. (ports.), facsim. 21cm. 


—Complete poetical works. Cambridge ed. Bost., Houghton, 1893. xxi, 689 
Pp. front. (port.) 21%4em. 


REFERENCE AIDS 

Longfellow, Samuel. Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, with extracts 
from his journals and correspondence; ed. by Samuel Longfellow. Bost., Hough- 
ton, 1891. 3 v. fronts., illus., plates, ports., facsims. 194ecem. 

Livingston, Luther Samuel. A bibliography of the first editions in book form 
of the writings of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; comp. largely from the col- 
lection formed by the late J. C. Chamberlain, with assistance from his notes 
and memoranda. N. Y., The De Vinne press, 1908. xiv, 131 p. front. 
(port.) 24cm. (The Chamberlain bibliographies.) 
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LOWELL 
Lowell, James Russell. Writings in prose and poetry. Riverside ed. Bost., 
Houghton, 1892-1899. 12 v. port. 20cm. 


—Complete poetical works. Cambridge ed. Bost., Houghton, 1896. xvii, 492 
p. front. (port.) 21cm. 


REFERENCE AIDS 
Scudder, Horace Elisha. James Russell Lowell, a biography. Bost., Hough- 


ton, 1901. 2 v. fronts., plates, ports., facsim. 20cm. 
Cooke, George Willis. A bibliography of James Russell Lowell.  Bost., 
Houghton, 1906. ix, 208 p. front. (port.) 23cm. 


Attempts to give a complete list of Lowell’s writings and a selected list of 
the material about him. 


Livingston, Luther Samuel. A bibliography of the first editions in book form 
of the writings of James Russell Lowell; comp. largely from the collection formed 
by the late J. C. Chamberlain, with assistance from his notes and memoranda. 
N. Y., The De Vinne press, 1914. xvii, 136 p. front. (port.) 24cm. 
(The Chamberlain bibliographies.) 


MACAULAY 
Macaulay, Thomas Babington Macaulay, lst baron. Works. Albany ed. 
Lond., Longmans, 1898. 12 v. ports. 


REFERENCE AIDS 


Trevelyan, Sir George Otto. The life and letters of Lord Macaulay, by his 


nephew. Enlarged and complete ed. Lond., Longman, 1908. xiv, 741 p. 
21cm. 


MEREDITH 
Meredith, George. Works. Memorial ed. Lond., Constable, 1909-12. 29 
v. fronts., plates, ports., facsims. 22cm. 
—tThe poetical works; with some notes by G. B. Trevelyan. Lond., Constable, 
1912. xv, 623 p. front. (port.) 21cm. 


REFERENCE AIDS 


Hammerton, John Alexander. George Meredith in anecdote and criticism. A 
new and rev. ed. Edinburgh, Grant, 1911. xi, 391 p. plates, ports. 
23cm. 


Gretton Mrs. Mary (Sturge) (Henderson). George Meredith, novelist, poet, 


reformer, by M. Sturge Henderson. 2d ed. Lond., Methuen, 1908. 328 p. 
front. (port.) 19%em. 


Contains synopses of the plots of the novels. 
Forman, Maurice Buxton. A bibliography of the writings in prose and verse 


of George Meredith. Edinburgh, Printed for the Bibliographical society at the 
Dunedin press, 1922. xxxii, 324 p. facsims. 22%cm. 


—Meredithiana; being a supplement to the Bibliography of Meredith. Edin- 
burgh, Printed for the Bibliographical society at the Dunedin press, 1924. vii, 
315 p. 22%ecm. 
Bound with the foregoing. 
MILTON 


Milton, John. Prose works; with a preface, preliminary remarks, and notes 
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by J. A. St. John. Lond., Bohn, 1878-87. 5 v. front. (port.) 
19%em. (Bohn’s Standard library). 

Vol. 4, new ed., rev. and cor.; vol. 5 pub. by Bell. 

First pub., 1848-1881. 


—Poetical works; ed. with introductions, notes, and an essay on Milton’s En- 
glish, by David Masson. Lond., Macmillan, 1874. 3 v. ports. 22cm. 


—Complete poetical works. Cambridge ed. Bost., Houghton, 1899. xxiv, 417 
p. front. (port.) 21%cm. 


—Poems; English, Latin, Greek, and Italian, arranged in chronological order, 
with a preface by H. J. C. Grierson. Lond., Chatto, 1925. 2 v. 23cm. 


REFERENCE AIDS 


Masson, David. The life of John Milton, narrated in connexion with the 
political, ecclesiastical, and literary history of his time. New and rev. ed. 
Lond., Macmillan, 1877-96. 7 v. illus., ports., fold., facsim. 23cm. 

First pub., 1859. 


Bradshaw, John. . A concordance to the poetical works of John Milton. N. 
Y., Macmillan, 1894. 412 p. 23%cm. 
Based on the Aldine ed., Bell, 1894. 


Cooper, Lane. A concordance of Latin, Greek, and Italian nee of John 
Milton. (Halle), Niemeyer, 1923. xiv, 212 p. 24%4cm. 

Gilbert, Allan H. A geographical dictionary of Milton. New Haven, Yale 
univ. press, 1919. vii, 322 p. 24cm. (Cornell studies in English.) 

Lockwood, Laura Emma. Lexicon to the English poetical works of John 
Milton. N. Y., Macmillan, 1907. vii, 671 p. 22%cm. 

Grolier club, New York. Catalogue of an exhibition commemorative of the 
tercentenary of the birth of John Milton, 1608-1908; including original editions 
of his poetical and prose works, together with three-hundred and twenty-seven 
engraved portraits; held at the Grolier club, December 3, 1908, to January 9, 


1909. N. Y., De Vinne press, 1908. xi, 116 p. facsim. 18cm, 
Thompson, Elbert Nevins Sebring. John Milton, topical bibliography. New 
Haven, Yale univ. press, 1916. xi, 104 p. 204ecm. 


Cambridge. University. Christ’s college. Milton tercentenary. The por- 
traits, prints, and writings of John Milton. Exhibited at Christs college, Cam- 
bridge, 1908. Cambridge, Printed by I. Clay, 1908. vi, 168 p. front., 
ports., facsims. 27cm. 


PATER 


Pater, Walter. Works. Library ed. Lond., Macmillan, 1911-20. 10 v. 
plate, port. 23cm. 


REFERENCE AIDS 
Wright, Thomas. The life of Walter Pater. Lond., Everett, 1907. 2 v. 


~ 


plates, fronts., ports., facsims. 23%2cm. 
POE 
Poe, Edgar Allen. Complete works; ed. by J. A. Harrison. Virginia ed. N. 
Y., Crowell, 1902. 17 v. fronts. (incl. ports). 1544cm. 


Contains bibliography, v. 16, p. 355-379. 
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—Complete poems; collected, ed., and arranged with memoir, textual notes, and 
bibliography by J. H. Whitty. Bost., Houghton, 1911. Ixxxvi, 304 p. 
front. (port.), illus. (facsim.), plates. 21cm. 


REFERENCE AIDS 
Woodberry, George Edward. The life of Edgar Allen Poe, personal and lit- 
erary, with his chief correspondence with men of letters. Bost., Houghton, 1909. 
2 v. fronts., plates, ports., facsims. 21cm. 


POPE 
Pope, Alexander. Works. New ed., including several hundred unpublished 
letters, and other new materials; collected in part by the late Right Honourable 
J. W. Croker; with introduction and notes by Whitwell Elwin. Lond., Murray, 
1871-89. 10 v. fronts., illus., plates, facsims. 22%cm. 
—Complete poetical works. Cambridge ed. Bost., Houghton, 1903. xx, 672 
p. front. (port.) 21%ecm. 


REFERENCE AIDS 
Symonds, Emily Morse. Mr. Pope, his life and times, by George Paston. 
Lond., Hutchinson, 1909. 2 v. plates, ports. 22%cm. 


Abbott, Edwin. A concordance to the works of Alexander Pope; with an 
introduction by E. A. Abbott. Lond., Chapman, 1875. xviii, 365 p. 
23cm. 


Based upon the Warburton ed., 1751. 
Griffith, Reginald Harvey. Alexander Pope, a bibliography. Austin, univ. 


of Texas, 1922-27. v. 1, 2 parts. 23%cm. (Univ. of Texas studies.) 
RUSKIN 
Ruskin, John. Works; ed. by E. T. Cook and Alexander Wedderburn. Library 
ed. Lond., Allen, 1903-12. 39 v. fronts., illus., plates, ports., plans, 
facsims., diagrs. 25%cm. 


Vol. ix contains a bibliography and a catalog of drawings. 


REFERENCE AIDS 
Cook, Sir Edward Tyas. The life of John Ruskin. Lond., Allen, 1911. 2 


Vv. fronts., ports., facsim. 22%cm. 
SCOTT 
Scott, Sir Walter, bart. Waverley novels. Dryburgh ed. Lond., Black, 1892- 
94. 25 v. fronts., plates, facsims., plan. 21%ecm. 


—The journal, from the original manuscript at Abbottsford. N. Y., Harper, 
1891. iv, 621 p. 21cm. 

—Miscellaneous works. Edinburgh, Black, 1870-82. 30 v. fronts. 
(ports.), maps. 18cm. 


—Complete poetical works. Cambridge ed. Bost., Miffiin, 1900. xviii, 582 p. 
front. (port.) 214%4cm. 


—The wisdom of Sir Walter; criticisms and opinions collected from the Waverly 
novels and Lockhart’s life of Sir Walter Scott; comp. by Owen) Redfern, with 
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an introduction by the Rev. John Watson (Ian Maclaren.) Lond., Black, 1907. 
xii, 309 p. 214cm. 
REFERENCE AIDS 

Lockhart, John Gibson. Memoirs of Sir Walter Scott. Edinburgh, Black, 
1882. 10v. fronts., facsim. 18cm. 

Crockett, William Shillinglaw. The Scott originals; an account of notables 
and worthies, the originals of characters in the Waverly novels. Lond., Foulis, 
1912. xvi, 431 p. front., plates, ports., facsims. 21cm. 

Husband, Margaret Fair Anderson. A dictionary of the characters in the 
Waverley novels of Sir Walter Scott. Lond., Routledge, 1910. xvi, 287 p. 
23cm. 

McSpadden, Joseph Walker. Waverley synopses; a guide to the plots and 
characters of Scott’s “Waverley novels.” N. Y., Crowell, 1909. vi, 280 p. 
15cm. 

Thomson, John. Descriptive catalogue of the writings of Sir Walter Scott. 
Phil., Lippincott, 1898. 106 p. 27cm. (Philadelphia. Free library. Bul- 
letin, no. 1.) 


SHAKESPEARE 
Shakespeare, William. A new variorum edition; ed. by H. H. Furness. 
Lond., Lippincott, 1871-1928. 20 v. fronts. 25cm. 


Contents: 


I. Romeo and Juliet. 6th ed. 1899. 

II. Macbeth. 5th ed., rev. 1915. 

III-IV. Hamlet. vol. 3, 3d ed. 1877; vol. 4, 14th ed. 1925. 

V. King Lear. 10th ed. 1908. 

VI. Othello. 1886. 

VII. The merchant of Venice. 1888. 

VIII. As you like it. 1892. 

IX. The tempest. 1895. 

X. A midsummer night’s dream. 1895. 

XI. The winter’s tale. 1900. 

XII. Much ado about nothing. 2d ed. 1900. 

XIII. Twelfth night. 1901. 

XIV. Love’s labour’s lost. 1904. 

XV. The tragedie of Anthonie and Cleopatra. 1907. 

XVI. The tragedy of Richard the Third. 1908. 

XVII. The tragedie of Julius Caesar. 1913. 

XVIII. The tragedie of Cymbeline. 1913. 

XIX. The life and death of King John. 1919. 

XX. Coriolanus. 1928. 
—Works; ed. by W. A. Wright. Lond., Macmillan, 1894-95. 9 v. 
23%cm. (Cambridge Shakespeare.) 
—Complete dramatic and poetic works; ed. from the text of the early quartos 
and the first folio by W. A. Neilson. Cambridge ed. Bost., Houghton, 1906. 
xix, 1237 p. front. (port.) 23cm. 


REFERENCE AIDS 
Lee, Sir Sidney. The life of William Shakespeare. Fourth edition of the 
revised version (rewritten and enlarged.) Lond., Murray, 1925. xlviii, 776 
p. ports., facsims. 23cm. 
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Bartlett, John. A new and complete concordance or verbal index to words, 
phrases, and passages in the dramatic works of Shakespeare, with a supple- 
mentary concordance to the poems. Lond., Macmillan, 1894. 1910 p. 
2842cm. 

Based on the Globe ed. 


Abbott, Edwin Abbott. A Shakespearean grammar; an attempt to illustrate 
some of the differences between Elizabethan and modern English; for the use 
of schools. New ed. Lond., Macmillan, 1897. xxiv, 511 p. 1742cm., 

Hatcher, Orio Latham. A book for Shakespeare plays and pageants; a treas- 
ury of Elizabethan and Shakespearean detail for producers, stage managers, 
actors, artists, and students; illustrated with nearly two-hundred pictures and 
portraits, mostly from contemporary sources. N. Y., Dutton, 1916. x, 339 p. 
front., illus., plates, ports. 21cm. 


Schmidt, Alexander. Shakespeare—lexicon; a complete dictionary of all the 
English words, phrases, and constructions in the works of the poet. 3d ed., rev. 


and enl. by George Sarrazin. Berlin, Reimer, 1902. 2 v. 24%ecm. 

Shakespeare’s England; an account of the life and manners of his age. Ox- 
ford, Clarendon press, 1917. 2 v. fronts., illus., plates, ports., maps, 
facsims. 23%ecem. 


Stokes, Francis Griffin. A dictionary of the characters and proper names in 
the works of Shakespeare, with notes on the sources and dates of the plays and 
poems. Lond., Harrap, 1924. xv, 359 p. geneal. tables. 24%cm. 

Sugden, Edward Holdsworth. A topographical dictionary to the works of 
Shakespeare and his fellow dramatists. Lond., Longmans, 1925. xix, 580 p. 
front., plates, maps. 2544em. (Publications of the Univ. of Manchester, 
no. 168.) 

Jaggard, William. Shakespeare bibliography: a dictionary of every known 
issue of the writings of our national poet and of recorded opinion thereon in 
the English language, with historical introduction. Stratford-on-Avon, Shakes- 


peare press, 1911. xxi, 729 p. front., illus., ports. 22cm. 
Meyer, Herman Henry Bernard. A brief guide to the literature of Shakes- 
peare. Chic., American library association, 1915. 61 p. 194ecm. 
SHELLEY 


Shelley, Percy Bysshe. Works in verse and prose; now first brought together 
with many pieces not before published; ed. with prefaces, notes, and appendices 
by H. B. Forman. Lond., Reeves, 1880. 8 v. front., plates, port., facsim. 
23cm. 


—Complete poetical works, including material never before printed in any edi- 
tion of the poems; ed. with textual notes by Thomas Hutchinson. Oxford, 
Clarendon press, 1904. xxviii, 1023 p. 23cm. 


REFERENCE AIDS 


Peck, Walter Edwin. Shelley, his life and work. Bost., Houghton, 1927. 2 
Vv. fronts., plates, ports. 24%4ecm. 


Ellis, Frederick Startridge. A lexical concordance to the poetical works of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley; an attempt to classify every word found therein accord- 
ing to its signification. Lond., Quaritch, 1892. xi, 818 p. 28cm. 

Based on the Forman edition, 1880. 
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Wise, Thomas James. A Shelley library, a catalogue of printed books, manu- 
scripts, and autograph letters by Percy Bysshe Shelley, Harriet Shelley, and 
Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley. Lond., Printed for private circulation, 1924. 
xvii, 164 p. front. (port.), facsims. 26%2cm. 


SPENSER 
Spenser, Edmund. Poetical works. Oxford, Clarendon press, 1909-1910. 3 
v. illus. 23cm. 
Vol. 1. Minor poems; ed. by Ernest de Selincourt. 1910. 
Vol. 2,3. Faerie queene; ed. by J. C. Smith. 1909. 


—Complete poetic works; ed. by R. E. Neil Dodge. Cambridge ed. Bost., 
Houghton, 1908. xxiii, 852 p. front. (port.) 2142cm. 


REFERENCE AIDS 


Church, Richard William. Spenser. Lond., Macmillan, 1906. 188 p. 
19%cm. (English men of letters.) First ed., 1879. 

Osgood, Charles Grosvenor. A concordance to the poems of Edmund Spenser; 
compiled and ed. by G. C. G. Osgood. Washington, Carnegie institution of 
Washington, 1915. xiii, 997 p. front. (port.) 29%cem. (Carnegie 
institute of Washington. Publication no. 189.) ; 

Based on the Globe ed., 1869; with corrections as made in the Cambridge 
ed., 1908; and variants from the Oxford ed. 1909-10. 

Whitman, Charles Huntington. A subject-index to the poems of Edmund 
Spenser; published under the auspices of the Connecticut academy of arts and 


sciences. New Haven, Yale university press, 1918. xi, 216 p. 24cm. 

Carpenter, Frederic Ives. A reference guide to Edmund Spenser. Chic., 
Univ. of Chicago press, 1928. vi, 33 p. 24cm. 

STEVENSON 

Stevenson, Robert Louis. Works. Tusitala ed. Lond., Heinemann, 1924 
35 v. illus. (incl. music), maps, diagrs. 17cm. 
—tThe complete poems. N. Y., Scribner, 1923. xix, 528 p. front. (port.) 

21cm. 


REFERENCE AIDS 
Balfour, Graham. The life of Robert Louis Stevenson. N. Y., Scribner, 1901. 
2 v. fronts. (ports.), fold., map. 214ecm. 
Simpson, Evelyn Blantyre. The Robert Louis Stevenson originals. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1913. 218 p. front., plates, ports., facsims. 21cm. 
Prideaux, William Francis, and Livingston, Mrs. L. S. A bibliography of the 
works of Robert Louis Stevenson. A new and rev. ed.; edited and supplemented 


by Mrs. L. S. Livingston. Lond., Hollings, 1917. viii, 401 p. fronts., 
illus. 224cem. 
SWIFT 
Swift, Jonathan. Prose works; ed. by Temple Scott. with a biographical in- 
troduction by W. E. H. Lecky. Lond., Bell, 1897-1922. 12 v. fronts., 
plates, port., maps, facsims. 19cm. (Bohn’s Standard library.) 
—Poems; ed. by W. E. Browning. Lond., Bell, 1910. 2 v. fronts. 


(ports. ) 18%cm. (Bohn’s Standard library.) 
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REFERENCE AIDS 


Craik, Sir Henry. The life of Jonathan Swift, dean of St. Patrick, Dublin. 
Lond., Murray, 1882. xxiii, 576 p. front. (port.) 22%em. 


TENNYSON 


Tennyson, Alfred Tennyson. Works; annotated by Alfred, Lord Tennyson; 
ed. by Hallam, Lord Tennyson. Eversley ed. Lond., Macmillan, 1908. 6 v. 
front. (port.), facsims. 19%4em. 

New ed., with author’s notes. 


—Poetic and dramatic works. Cambridge ed. Bost., Mifflin, 1898. xvii, 887 
p. port. 21cm. 
REFERENCE AIDS 


Tennyson, Hallam Tennyson, 2d baron. Alfred, Lord Tennyson, a memoir 
by his son. Lond., Macmillan, 1898. 2 v. fronts., plates, ports., facsims., 
geneal., tab. 23%cm. 


Baker, Arthur Ernest. A concordance to the poetical and dramatic works of 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson, including the poems contained in the “Life of Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson” and the “Suppressed poems,” 1830-1868. Lond., Kegan, 1914 
xvi, 1912 p. 23%cm. 

Based upon Macmillan ed., but includes also the poems in Hallam Tennyson’s 
Memoir, and the variants in “Suppressed poems” ed. by J. C. Thomson. 


—A Tennyson dictionary; the characters and place names contained in the 
poetical and dramatic works of the poet, alphabetically arranged and described 
with synopses of the poems and plays. Lond., Routledge, 1916. vii, 296 p. 
23cm. 


Wise, Thomas James. A bibliography of the writings of Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son. Lond., Clay, 1908. 2 v. fronts. (ports.), plates, facsims. 
24cm. 


THACKERAY 
Thackeray, William Makepeace. Works; with biographical introductions, by 
his daughter, Lady Ritchie. New and rev. ed. N. Y., Harper, 1910-11. 26 
Vv. fronts., illus., plates, facsims. 26cm. (Centenary biographical 
edition.) 
REFERENCE AIDS 
Benjamin, Lewis S. William Makepeace Thackeray; a biography including 
hitherto uncollected letters and speeches and a bibliography of 1300 items, by 
Lewis Melville (pseud.) Lond., Lane, 1910. 2 v. fronts., illus., plates, 
ports., facsims. 22%ecm. 


Mudge, Isadore Gilbert, and Sears, M. E. A Thackeray dictionary; the char- 
acters and scenes of the novels and short stories alphabetically arranged. Lond., 
Routledge, 1910. xlv, 304 p. 23%cm., 


Van Duzer, Henry Sayre. A Thackeray library; first editions and first publi- 
cations, portraits, water colors, etchings, drawings, and manuscripts. A few 
additional items are included, forming a complete Thackeray bibliography. N. 
Y., DeVinne press, 1919. xiii, 198 p. front., plates, ports., facsims. 
27%ecm. 


Wilson, James Grant. Thackeray in the United States, 1852-53, 1855-56, in- 
cluding a record of a variety of Thackerayana; with six score illustrations, and 
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a bibliography by F. S. Dickson. Lond., Smith, 1904. 2 v. fronts., illus., 
plates, ports., facsims. 24%cm. 
THOREAU 
Thoreau, Henry David. Writings. Manuscripts ed. Bost., Houghton, 1906. 
20 v. fronts. (ports.), illus., plates, map, facsim. 23cm. 


Includes the Journal. 


REFERENCE AIDS 
Sanborn, Franklin Benjamin. The life of Henry David Thoreau, including 
many essays hitherto unpublished and some account of his family and friends. 


Bost., Houghton, 1917. xix, 541 p. plates, ports. 22%cm. 
Allen, Francis Henry. A bibliography of Henry David Thoreau. Bost., 
Houghton, 1908. xviii, 201 p. front. (port.), fold., facsim. 23cm. 


WHITMAN 
Whitman, Walt. Complete writings; issued under the editorial supervision 
of his literary executors, R. M. Bucke, T. B. Harned, and H. L. Traubel; with 
additional bibliographical and critical material prepared by O. L. Triggs. The 
book-lover’s Camden ed. N. Y., Putnam, 1902. 10 v. plates, ports., 
facsims. 23%cm. 


—tThe gathering of the forces; editorials, essays, literary and dramatic reviews, 
and other material written by Walt Whitman as editor of the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle in 1846 and 1847; ed. by Cleveland Rodgers and John Black; with a fore- 
word and a sketch of Whitman’s life and work during two unknown years; illus- 
trations in photogravure. N. Y., Putnam, 1920. 2 v. fronts., plates, 
ports., facsim. 24cm. 


—Uncollected poetry and prose, much of which has but recently been discov- 
ered, with various early manuscripts now first published; collected and edited 
by Emory Holloway. Garden City, N. Y., Page, 1921. 2 v. fronts. 
(ports.), plates, facsims. 21%4cem. 

—Leaves of grass, from the text of the edition authorized and editorially super- 
vised by his literary executors, R. M. Bucke, T. B. Harned, and H. L. Traubel; 
ed. by Emory Holloway. Inclusive ed. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1924. 
xxviii, 728 p. 18%cm. 


REFERENCE AIDS 
Perry, Bliss. Walt Whitman: his life and work. Bost., Houghton, 1906. 
vii, 318 p. front., plates, ports., facsims. 19%ecem. 
Shay, Frank. The bibliography of Walt Whitman. N. Y., Friedman, 1920. 
46 p. port. 18cm. 


WHITTIER 
Whittier, John Greenleaf. Works; illustrated with steel portraits and photo- 
gravures. Standard library ed. Bost., Houghton, 1892. 7 v. plates, 
fronts., ports., facsim. 21cm. 


Includes biography. 


—Complete poetical works. Cambridge ed. Bost., Houghton, 1894. xxii, 542 
p. front. (port.) 21%cm. 
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WORDSWORTH 
Wordsworth, William. Poetical works; ed. by William Knight. Lond., Mac- 
millan, 1896. 8 v. ports. 18%cm. (Eversley ser.) 


—Prose works; ed. by William Knight. Lond., Macmillan, 1896. 2 v. 


plate, port. 18%¢cm. (Eversley ser.) 
—Complete poetical works; with an introduction by John Morley. Globe ed. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1909. Ixii, 928 p. front. (port.) 20cm. 


REFERENCE AIDS 

Harper, George McLean. William Wordsworth, his life, works, and influence. 
Lond., Murray, 1916. 2 v. front., illus., plates, ports., map, facsims. 
22%em. 

Legouis, Emile Hyacinthe. The early life of William Wordsworth, 1770- 
1798; a study of “The prelude”; tr. by J. W. Matthews with a prefatory note 
by Leslie Stephen. Lond., Dent., 1897. xvi, 477 p. front. (port.) 
23cm. 

Supplements Harper’s biography. 

Cooper, Lane. A concordance to the poems of William Wordsworth; ed. for 
the Concordance society. Lond., Smith, Elder, 1911. xiii, 1136 p. 
284ecm. 

Based on Oxford ed., 1907. 


Tutin, John Ramsden. The Wordsworth dictionary of persons and places, 
with the familiar quotations from his works (including full index) and“a chron- 
ologically arranged list of his best poems. Hull, Tutin, 1891. 216 p. 
23cm. 


Wise, Thomas James. A bibliography of the writings in prose and verse of 


William Wordsworth. Lond., Clay, 1916. xv, 268 p. front., facsims. 
22%cm. 
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SUGGESTED REQUIRED COURSES IN GEOGRAPHY 
FOR TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Organized and recommended by the Southern Council of College Geography 
Teachers at the Atlanta meeting, July 1, 2, 3, 1929 





THE REQUIRED COURSES IN GEOGRAPHY 


Geography, since long before the dawn of the Christian era, has 
held a prominent place in the developing field of science. For hun- 
dreds of years curriculum makers in every civilized land have included 
it among the few branches of human knowledge considered worthy of 
study in the elementary and secondary schools and higher institutions 
of learning. Its age-long service in schools of many levels must mean 
that it has valuable contributions to make in the intellectual develop- 
ment of man and in the preparation of efficient citizens. _ 

Perhaps the chief contribution among its many is the part it plays 
in developing a national and world-mindedness. 

The chief function of our schools, as now generally recognized, is 
to prepare boys and girls for effective citizenship, which, in America 
today more than in any other country, calls for a knowledge of world, 
as well as national, affairs and a sympathetic attitude toward all 
people. 

The chief function of teachers colleges is to prepare student teach- 
ers for efficient teaching in public schools. Teacher-training institu- 
tions must, therefore, teach citizen-building courses on the college 
level. Teacher-training institutions should require of all students 
citizen-building courses. 

Contributing to these ends, the Southern Council of Geography 
Teachers recommends that certain courses in geography be required 
of each and every student preparing to teach geography in the public 
schools. These required courses are to be considered as the irreduci- 
ble minimum to be supplemented by elective courses wherever possible. 

In the preparation of these suggested courses the council had in 
mind the needs of five groups of teachers—namely : 

1. Students preparing to teach in the lower elementary grades. 

. Students preparing to teach in the upper elementary grades. 

. Students preparing to teach in rural schools. 

Students preparing to teach in the junior high school. 

Students preparing to teach in the senior high school. 


om oo Ly 
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THE NATURE OF THE REQUIRED COURSES 
General Objectives of the Required Courses 

1. To present such teaching exercises or topics as to acquaint the 
student teacher with some of the fundamentals of geography. 

2. To give practice in the application of these fundamentals to the 
solution of geographic problems. 

3. To give an acquaintance with the various well-recognized meth- 
ods used in geography teaching by employing these in classroom in- 
struction in the teacher-training institutions and, if possible, through 
demonstrations or practice teaching in the elementary and high-school 
departments of the associated demonstration or practice schools. 


The Content of the Required Courses 


1. To satisfy the needs of the early elementary teachers, we rec- 
ommend a four-hour course, which is probably best designated as 
“Home Life in Typical World Regions.” 

This course might include such major topics as the needs of man; 
occupations as means of satisfying such needs; means of transporta- 
tion and communication; character of the land; home life in other 
lands. Emphasis should be placed on concrete local types. Geo- 
graphic nomenclature comprehensible to children of these levels 
should be introduced and practice given in the use of the various geo- 
graphic tools. 

2. For the student who plans to teach in the upper elementary 
grades or in the junior high school, the council recommends a nine- 
hour course, which may be entitled ““Man’s Adjustment to Type Envi- 
ronments.” More specifically, it should give student teachers an ac- 
quaintance with the well-recognized environmental elements—land, 
climate, mineral resources, the industries of man, and the geography 
of selected regions or countries. The latter division gives a survey 
of the countries of the world on a college level. 

This nine-hour course is identical with the first year’s work recom- 
mended by this organization at the Nashville meeting in 1927 and 
published in the PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (Vol. 5, No. 2) in 
September, 1927, entitled “Suggested Geography Curricula for a 
Teachers College.” 

3. In those states which have prescribed curricula for the training 
of rural teachers, the council urges a nine-hour course of training in 
geography that will combine the work of Courses 1 and 2, adapting 
this work to their specific problems. 
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4. If the demand becomes sufficiently great to justify the prepara- 
tion of special geography teachers for the senior high school, the coun- 
cil recommends that the students be required to take, in addition to 
Courses 1 and 2, “Political Geography” or “The Geography of World 
Problems” or “International Relations.” 











REMEDIAL CASES IN ARITHMETIC 





WILLIAM A. BROWNELL 
George Peabody College for Teachers 





This article is intended to serve as a preface to a series of reports 
of four case studies in arithmetic. In these papers, which are to fol- 
low in successive issues of the PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, de- 
tailed accounts will be given of the methods of diagnosis and of reme- 
dial instruction which were employed with four children in the Pea- 
body Demonstration School who were represented by their teachers 
as having special difficulty in arithmetic. That is to say, these chil- 
dren were normal, and some of them distinctly above normal, in gen- 
eral intelligence and in all phases of their school work except the one 
of arithmetic, in which they seemed to have some “special disability.” 

The publication of this series of reports will, it is hoped, accom- 
plish two purposes. The first of these purposes is the immediate, 
practical one of providing teachers with certain specific instructional 
techniques which they may find of value in dealing with problem cases 
in arithmetic. The second purpose is less direct and perhaps some- 
what more theoretical. It is to supply evidence with regard to the 
nature of the learning process in arithmetic, with the end in view of 
making possible better initial instruction in this subject, and hence of 
making unnecessary remedial instruction. The fact that remedial in- 
struction is needed at all in any school is an admission that initial 
instruction has been inadequate. 


This prefatory paper is devoted to an explanation of the general 
plan of procedure which was followed by the authors of the reports 
in making their case studies; to the exposition of the point of view 
which dictated the general scheme of remedial instruction; and to a 
brief statement of the measurable results of the work with the indi- 
vidual children. 

GENERAL PROCEDURE 


The general procedure employed in the case studies may be described 
in terms of four steps—namely, the measurement of initial status in 
arithmetic ability, the diagnosis, the program of remedial instruction, 
and the final test of status to determine the changes, if any, which had 
been produced in arithmetic ability. 


(a) Initial status. It was important, in order to be able to evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of the instruction, to secure at the beginning some 
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measure of each child’s ability in arithmetic. While informal tests 
might have been used, it seemed preferable to employ a standardized 
test of recognized validity and reliability! for this purpose. The 
Pittsburgh Arithmetic Scale, Form A, by J. Freeman Guy, was se- 
lected. The child is introduced to this test through “Preliminary Ex- 
ercises,” consisting of sixteen examples, four in each of the fun- 
damental operations with integers. These examples are arranged 
horizontally across the page in four rows, the order being addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division. The processes are indicated 
in the first row both by the appropriate word (Add., Subtrac., etc.) 
and by the symbols (+,—,etc.). Three minutes are allowed for 
these practice examples, but the scores made on them are not consid- 
ered in determining the pupil’s level of ability. The test proper com- 
prises ten examples in each of the fundamental operations, arranged as 
in the preliminary exercises. The possible score in terms of rights 
is, therefore, 40. The scores actually made can be interpreted in 
terms of age norms, grade norms, and year norms. 


(b) The diagnosis. All possible sources of information were can- 
vassed for data that might be of value in diagnosing each child’s weak- 
ness in arithmetic. Among these sources were all kinds of school rec- 
ords, the pupils’ teachers, and their parents. In addition, careful 
note was taken of any significant features of the children’s reactions 
to others, to their arithmetic work, and to their other school subjects. 
The principal instrument employed to secure data with reference to 
the children’s specific difficulties in arithmetic was the Buswell-John 
Diagnostic Chart. This chart consists of 46 examples in addition, 
44 in subtraction, 44 in multiplication, and 42 in division. These 
examples are arranged in pairs, each successive example or pair of 
examples representing an additional step in difficulty. The child who 
is being tested is provided with a blank containing the examples, all 
of those in addition coming first, then all of those in subtraction, and 
so on. The examiner also has a blank like the pupil’s, but differing 
chiefly in two respects—it is twice as large, thus providing space for 
entering relevant notes, and it contains a list of the commoner types 
of ineffective habit in the four fundamental operations, arranged in 
order of frequency. The pupil is required to compute the examples 
aloud, and in this way reveals to the examiner the processes or pro- 
cedures he employs in dealing with numbers. The examiner supple- 





Garrison, S. C., and Hodgson, Julia: “The Reliability and Validity of Certain 
Arithmetic Tests,” PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (May, 1928), 5: 339-41. 
These authors report a coefficient of reliability of .68 between Forms A and B of 
this test and one of .71 between Forms A and C. The corresponding coefficients 
of alienation are .73 and .70. These measures, based on seventy-three cases, place 
the test among the three most reliable of the eight tests studied. 
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ments such data by questioning the pupil in detail concerning any 
procedures which do not seem to have been fully reported by the pupil 
himself. 


(c) Program of remedial instruction. Arrangements were made 
with the grade teachers to excuse the problem children from the regu- 
lar class work in arithmetic. The reasons which seemed to justify 
this plan were several in number. First, the fact that these children 
were reported as needing special attention indicated that they were 
not profiting to any large extent from the regular work, and that they 
could not profit from it until they had removed at least in part the 
obstacles to their success. One boy, for example, who was taken 
from grade 5, was attempting to learn how to reduce fractions. Asked 
what number would divide both numerator and denominator in the 
fraction 6-9, he replied at first “5,” and then “6.” It is clear that 
such a boy would continue to have difficulty with the reduction of frac- 
tions until he learned something about the relation of whole numbers 
to each other. A second reason for substituting the period of reme- 
dial instruction for that of the regular class instruction was prompted 
by the fear that the children might become confused by the two quite 
distinct types of arithmetic demands. It seemed preferable to have 
them devote their full attention for the time being to the remedial in- 
struction alone. A third reason lay in the fact that an effort was to 
be made to assign causes for whatever changes might appear in the 
children’s arithmetic ability—that is, if a given child showed an im- 
provement of 35 per cent in his ability to add, it was desirable to know 
what had caused this change. An answer to such questions would 
have been impossible had the children received instruction both as 
members of the class and as individuals. 

Each of the authors whose reports are to appear in subsequent 
issues of this journal, therefore, assumed full responsibility for one 
child. Each author gave the initial test, made the diagnosis, and 
planned and directed the remedial instruction. Meetings were held 
four or five times a week for periods of between twenty and forty-five 
minutes, the exact amount of time depending upon a number of cir- 
cumstances. At first the chief problem was to get on friendly terms 
with the children, to awaken their interest in the work, and to enlist 
their codperation with a view to improvement. 

Lessons were painstakingly prepared from day to day in accordance 
with the general point of view which is to be explained at a later point 
in this paper. It was found to be impossible to work out detailed 
plans more than one day in advance. As a matter of fact, at times it 
was even necessary to lay aside the work planned for a given day, 
when in the course of the lesson evidence was secured of some need in 
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connection with a more primitive, more fundamental difficulty than 
that for which instruction had been planned. Each investigator kept 
a notebook or, better, a diary, in which was entered under the proper 
date every record that could be made. In these diaries the reader 
finds a sample of every test given, the children’s reactions to these 
tests, the specific examples used for instruction, the plans for the use 
of these examples, the success or failure of the plan, items concern- 
ing the children’s attitude, etc.—in fact, every type of material which 
might later be of value in accounting for improvement or lack of the 
same. In the reports which are to be printed it is impossible, of 
course, to include more than a fragment of these records. 

Unfortunately, the remedial instruction had to be discontinued be- 
fore the most desirable degree of improvement had been attained. 
Often concepts and skills had been carefully developed to the point 
where drill might have been beneficial in causing habituation, and 
then had to be left “unfixed” because of lack of time. For the same 
reason it is quite probable that some of the gains actually made, as 
measured by the tests, may prove to be only temporary. Without the 
necessary supervision over the newly acquired procedures, such as 
was provided during the course of the remedial instruction, the chil- 
dren may revert to their older, less effective, but better known, 
methods. 

(d) Final status. The Pittsburgh Arithmetic Scale was given to 
the children at the end of the remedial work in order to provide a basis 
for measuring the effectiveness of the instruction. In some cases also 
it was possible to utilize the Buswell-John Chart a second time, and 
thus to discover whether any changes had been made in the procedures 
and processes employed by the children. The results of the tests are 
presented in each of the reports, so that the reader is himself able to 
observe the nature of the changes produced. 


GENERAL POINT OF VIEW IN REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 


There is a theory regarding the nature of arithmetic ability, of 
arithmetic learning, and of arithmetic teaching which may be briefly 
summarized as follows: Arithmetic ability consists in a vast host of 
relatively separate and independent number facts (2x5, 9-3, 
12 — 6, 22 +5, etc.). One learns these facts by establishing at once 
direct associations or connections or bonds between pairs or groups 
of numbers (2 x 5, 9 + 3, etc., on the one hand, and 10, 3, etc., respec- 
tively, on the other hand). Teaching, therefore, becomes the task of 
leading children to establish such connections through the adminis- 
tration of drill. To reverse the order of these items: The teacher 
says “2 x 5 are 10,” or she writes it on the blackboard, or she shows it 
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on a flash card, over and over again, without deviation of any kind, 
without verification, without explanation. The children repeat the 
parts of the formula exactly as they see or hear them, thus establish- 
ing the bond, until the sight or sound of 2 x 5 immediately brings the 
response 10; and in the degree to which children acquire the pre- 
scribed number of such bonds they are said to have arithmetic ability. 

Whatever else may have been the source of such a theory, it cer- 
tainly was not the observed behavior of children who were learning 
arithmetic facts. One surmises that the theory was deduced largely 
from the manner in which adults in later years employ their number 
knowledge. When an adult in the course of solving a problem is re- 
quired to add 6 and 5 or to multiply 3 by 2, he does so with such 
rapidity that the processes he employs totally escape him. If after 
performing such a computation he were asked how he added 6 and 5 
or multiplied 3 by 2, he would be unable to say. On the other hand, 
let him be called upon to perform without paper and pencil some such 
unaccustomed series of operations as are involved in adding 69 and 
34 or in multiplying 36 by 8, and he will be much more capable of 
explaining his procedures. We recognize the difference in the two 
situations by saying that in the first case the person acts purely on 
the basis of habit, but does not do so in the latter case. While such an 
explanation is hardly true from the standpoint of psychology, such 
are the facts. The fact that procedures, methods, processes (the 
name makes little difference) are at the basis of arithmetic computa- 
tion becomes evident to the adult only when he faces what to him is 
an unusual set of circumstances. The absence of any form of diffi- 
culty in his use of the uncomplicated operations which are represented 
in the simple combinations implies for him, if he thinks about the mat- 
ter at all, an equal absence of difficulty in the learning. When he 
meets the combination 6 +5, he thinks 11 at once; therefore, that is 
the way to learn the fact. 

But the combinations are not so easily learned, as can be readily 
demonstrated from the reactions of children who are learning them, 
even when the classroom conditions are made most conducive for 
such learning by frequent use of drill. Appropriate methods of ques- 
tioning elicit the fact that one child secures his answer of “11” for 
“6 +5” by counting (‘6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11”) ; another, by thinking “6 and 
2 are 8, and 2 are 10, and 1 is 11;” and a third, by making use of 
his knowledge of “6 + 6” in the form, “6 and 6 are 12, less 1 is 11.” 

Such facts as the above are responsible for the development of a 
second theory concerning the nature of arithmetic ability, of arith- 
metic learning, and of arithmetic teaching. According to this theory, 
arithmetic ability is characterized, not by isolation and independence 
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of facts, but by systematization, recognition of relationships, and gen- 
eralization ; and the pupil learns a fact in relation to other facts, and 
through these other facts in such a manner that he can be intelligent 
in using them; and the teacher organizes her instruction in terms of 
the way in which children actually think of numbers and deal with 
them. Again, to reverse the order of the items: The teacher, in pre- 
senting each new number fact, is careful to develop its meaning from 
what is already known, and she expects children at first to employ 
crude procedures and round-about methods in dealing with it. The 
pupil, in his turn, perhaps at the beginning requires some verifica- 
tion of the fact by counting, then treats it in relation to what abstract 
facts he already knows, and finally accepts it and learns it by estab- 
lishing the direct association which he is expected to establish at the 
very first by drill exponents; and the result of such learning is an 
integrated whole which possesses meaning and makes possible the 
intelligent use of its component parts. aa 

It was this latter theory which determined the general plan of reme- 
dial instruction. Children, successful or unsuccessful in. arithmetic, 
employ some procedures or processes in dealing with numbers. It 
seemed a reasonable hypothesis that the four children selected for spe- 
cial study might be having difficulty in arithmetic because they were 
employing cumbersome and ineffective procedures. Accordingly, a 
frontal attack was made at this point. The investigators first made 
their diagnosis in terms of the children’s processes and then attempted 
to improve the quality of their work in arithmetic by leading them to 
adopt and to use better processes. For example, if a boy was found 
to count when he needed the answer for 6 + 5, he was induced, if pos- 
sible, to replace this method of thinking of the numbers with a better 
one. It will be observed that no reliance was placed on drill to accom- 
plish these desired changes. Drill is a technique for fixing methods 
which have already been adopted. It is not a technique for supplying 
new methods. If, for example, a child habitually counts in using the 
number combinations, drill, far from breaking this habit or giving 
him a better one, merely affords him opportunity to increase his pro- 
ficiency in counting. Instead, therefore, of using any of the custom- 
ary forms of drill for purposes of teaching, means were sought to 
show to children the disadvantages of whatever crude procedures they 
used, to help them to discover more efficient procedures, and to encour- 
age them to use these new procedures consistently until they had come 





to take the place of the older ones. cma 


To anticipate for a moment, it may be said that the general scheme 
of remedial instruction outlined above produced distinctly favorable 
results. These four children, in spite of their years of practice in 
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uneconomical methods of dealing with numbers, responded surpris- 
ingly to the suggestions given them for improvement through the 
medium of better methods. The success of the remedial program jus- 
tifies the question as to whether a similar plan of instruction might 
not be equally effective in connection with the initial teaching. As a 
matter of fact, initial instruction as now organized disregards almost 
entirely children’s ways of thinking of numbers. Provided that chil- 
dren produce the correct answers with reasonable promptness, teach- 
ers are accustomed to assume that progress in arithmetic is satisfac- 
tory. It seldom occurs to teachers to ask children how they arrive at 
their answers—whether they count, or solve from other combinations, 
or guess. Teachers’ attention is centered on their pupils’ rate and 
accuracy of performance—on the products of their thinking rather 
than on the processes responsible for the products. And yet true im- 
provement in arithmetic is probably conditioned more by the types of 
procedures which children use than by any other single factor. To 
illustrate: Assume that a boy gives the correct answer 11 for 9+2 
without much hesitancy. From the standpoint of rate and accuracy 
his performance is acceptable. But suppose that he has secured the 
answer by counting, and suppose that he habitually counts such com- 
binations and has no other way of dealing with them. Suppose, fur- 
ther, that the boy, given no other method of procedure, continues to 
count through the second and third grades. He now comes to the more 
complicated addition examples of the fourth grade—to such examples 
as the one to the left. Knowing no way to add except by counting, 


239 he attempts to secure his answer in this manner. Rate 
467 and accuracy of performance now prove to be unsatisfac- 
388 tory, and the boy is regarded as a failure in fourth-grade 
651 arithmetic. The point which is here made is that he is 
196 not a fourth-grade failure, but a second-grade failure. 
259 His teachers in grades 2 and 3 misinterpreted his prompt, 


— correct answers as representing sound learning. His 
products, in so far as they were observed, were acceptable; but the 
processes by means of which the products were made possible were 
not observed at all, and they were distinctly not acceptable. Failure 
in connection with the initial instruction to give adequate attention to 
the child’s procedures thus results in a later need for drastic remedial 
instruction. 


SOME OF THE RESULTS OF REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 


In this place it will be sufficient to summarize in the form of a table 
some of the evidence regarding the effects of the remedial instruction. 
Table 1 is read in the following manner: Case 1 was nine years and 























REMEDIAL CASES IN ARITHMETIC 


TABLE I 
CERTAIN RESULTS OF THE REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 
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four months old at the beginning of the special study. His I1.Q. was 
102. In the initial test his score in attempts on the Pittsburgh Scale 
was 15; in the end test his score was 25 attempts, representing a gain 
of 10. His scores in number of correct answers likewise showed im- 
provement, for on the initial test he worked but 10 examples correctly 
as compared with 19 on the end test, a gain of 9. His arithmetic age 
was increased from seven years six months to nine years six months, 
a gain of two years. The data for the other three cases are read in 
the same manner. 

The results secured with Case 1 and with Case 3 are especially strik- 
ing. Six weeks’ individual instruction, based on a careful diagnosis 
and on a teaching technique which dealt directly with methods of 
thinking of numbers, produced gains of two years or more in arith- 
metic age. The evidence of this improvement from the Pittsburgh 
Scale is corroborated by other types of evidence less objective in 
character. Each of the four reports will present the appropriate data 
for the individual case studied. 





IS THE SCHOOL SURVEY MOVEMENT DEAD? 


H. L. CASWELL 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


The survey, for a time, was the favored cure-all for most of the 
more pronounced ills of education. In many situations where ail- 
ments existed it mattered little who diagnosed the difficulty or what 
treatment was prescribed. The important point of consideration was 
that the process should be called a “survey.” Faith became so strong 
in the inherent value of this method that superintendents, principals, 
and teachers were encouraged to experience its healing qualities 
through self-application. These exhortations were so pronounced in 
certain instances as to remind one of the proverbial attempts to lift 
one’s self by one’s bootstraps. 

With the failure of surveys to work the miracles predicted, the inev- 
itable reaction occurred. This reaction is mirrored in the report of 
the committee of the National Education Association in 1922. The 
feeling of the committee is shown by parts of their report: 


There is so much public and private money available for surveys and so many 
communities have some prominent persons or organizations with a private grudge 
that surveys are inevitable. No one can stop them even if he wishes to, but the 
public has a right to think about how surveys should survey. 

All would seem to be able to agree by this time that it is needless to go to any 
expense to tell a community about the weak spots in the schools. Anybody in any 
community can, without money and without price, find fault with the school admin- 
istration, the police department, the fire department, and anything else in public 
service.! 


The conviction that the survey movement was dead gradually gained 
acceptance by a group of educators during the years following this 
report. The culmination of this feeling is clearly shown in an unpub- 
lished study made at the University of Chicago last year. In this 
study it is pointed out that another one of our educational fads has 
completed its round of life and is ready to be thrown in the discard. 
The American tendency to accept fads is averred, and the survey is 
presented as one more piece of evidence to support this position. The 
author concludes his consideration of this point by suggesting that 
survey growth has approximated the normal curve and is now ap- 


“Report of Progress of Committee on Educational Surveys,’ Addresses and 
Proceedings of the National Education Association (1922), p. 456. 
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proaching the base line at the upper extreme of the curve, a sure indi- 
cation that soon we shall refer to the survey movement that once was.? 

Before assigning the survey movement to the educational scrap heap, 
several facts are worthy of careful consideration. 


PERSISTENCE OF THE MOVEMENT 


The survey movement is a part of the scientific movement in edu- 
cation which has developed so rapidly during the last quarter of a 
century. The first modern city school survey was in 1910 of Boise, 
Idaho. The East Orange, N. J., and Montclair, N. J., studies in 1911 
and 1912 added impetus to the movement. With the completion of 
the Portland, Ore., study in 1913, the movement was in full swing. 

Since 1910 there has been a consistent growth in the number of city 
school surveys made each year. In 1927 more of these studies were 
made than in any previous year. True, during the war period there 
was a decrease in the number, but a rapid increase following 1920 
clearly indicated that this was a war condition. Table I shows the 
number of surveys of city school systems made each year since 1910. 


TABLE I 
NUMBER OF CITY SCHOOL SURVEYS MADE BY YEARS, 1910 To 1927 
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NoTe.—This includes surveys made by outside experts for which published re- 
ports were issued. 


It is indeed difficult to find in these figures any evidences of the decline 
of the movement, much less its passing. In fact, in so far as the actual 
number of surveys is an indication, the city school survey movement 
is a most healthy educational development, with considerable evi- 
dence of a steady, consistent growth. 

If we examine surveys of state school systems, we discover that 
since the initiation of the movement by the survey of Vermont in 1913 
by the Carnegie Foundation, more than one-third of the states in the 





*Owens, Arthur Campbell: “The Survey Movement in Education,” University of 
Chicago (1928). Unpublished. 
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nation have had surveys. The present status of the movement is 
indicated by the fact that within the last two years Florida, West Vir- 
ginia, and Virginia have had comprehensive surveys made of their 
schools, and several other states have had special problems studied in 
this way. 

An analysis of the agencies which have conducted city school surveys 
indicates that an important change has occurred in this phase of the 
survey movement, a change which may account in part for the feeling 
that the survey movement is dead or, at best, in an invalid stage. 

During the early years of the movement, individual investigators 
made most of the surveys. Soon they discovered that the task was 
too big for one man, and commissions were formed under their direc- 
tion. This type of agency proved popular for several years, while the 


TABLE II 


AGENCIES WHICH HAVE MADE City SCHOOL SURVEYS SINCE 1910, DIVIDED INTO 
FIvE GROUPS, SHOWING THE NUMBER OF SURVEYS MADE BY EACH GROUP 
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*An additional survey was made by a group of citizens. 


novelty of the movement carried it forward. Soon, however, the edu- 
cators who were forming these commissions found that they were 
cumbersome and time-consuming. For each survey a new organiza- 
tion had to be formed and new working methods devised to fit the 
needs of that particular group. Travel of survey committees from 
many parts of the country for meetings became tiresome. Then it 
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was that many of those who were participating in the movement sug- 
gested that since the method of applying the survey technique had 
been shown, their task was done. The responsibility from then on 
was with the individual organization needing the survey. 

About this same time another type of agency was coming into the 
field. Colleges, universities, and state departments of education began 
to recognize the possibility of aiding local school systems through the 
application of the survey method. Since 1920 this group of agencies 
has rapidly taken over the survey field. Schools of education all over 
the country have formed special organizations to conduct survey 
work. Among these schools might be mentioned the University of 
California, the University of Kansas, the University of Nebraska, the 
University of Southern California, the University of Iowa, Teachers 
College of Columbia University, the College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Ohio State University, and George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. In 1927, 76 per cent of all city school surveys were 
made by this type of organization. This change in type of agency is 
better shown by Table II, which presents the city school surveys by 
years divided into groups according to the agencies which made them. 


A CHANGING CONCEPT OF THE SURVEY 


A study of the survey movement soon makes it clear that the concept 
of surveys has not been a static one. The early surveys developed 
directly out of school investigations and inquiries. These investiga- 
tions were generally used in those situations in which the school 
patrons felt that school funds were being unwisely expended or that 
the children were not achieving as well as they should. The purpose 
of these investigations was to point out such shortcomings. The early 
surveys inherited much of this idea of discovering malpractice. Con- 
sequently, many of these studies emphasized faults and weaknesses 
and gave little attention to remedies. The survey was conceived as a 
method by which experts outside the school system checked up on the 
administrators and teachers. Considered from this viewpoint, sur- 
veys could not get far, for the teachers and administrators would 
have none of them except in extreme cases. 

This first concept was soon displaced by the feeling that the survey 
was really a method of work, a combination of special techniques of 
measurement. The merit of the survey process according to this view- 
point was fundamentally in the measurement process. As this idea 
spread, the advantage of self-surveys was much stressed. It was of 
little importance who made the measurements just so long as they 
were made. Resulting from this point of view, local school systems 
all over the country bestirred themselves to get in the march of prog- 
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ress and have a self-survey. Many of these reports provide ample 
evidence that many data were collected which had little or no mean- 
ing to local school people. Soon it became quite clear that this con- 
cept overlooked one of the distinct advantages of the survey tech- 
nique—that is, the provision of expert assistance in situations where 
such counsel is not ordinarily available in the study and solution of 
school problems. 

The point of view expressed in the previous paragraph also is lim- 
ited in that it conceives of a group of techniques or methods of meas- 
urement which are peculiarly survey techniques. An examination of 
the process of administering a school system shows that this is not the 
case. Any good administrator will at some time during the course of 
his administration find the need for practically all of the techniques 
which are used in surveys. In short, the so-called “self-survey” re- 
duces itself to the process of good, intelligent, well-trained administra- 
tion. We would not overlook the fact that many administrative meth- 
ods of measurement and techniques have been developed through 
surveys, but each time such a method has been devised it has rapidly 
become recognized as a regular part of administrative equipment. It 
was through a failure to recognize that survey values could not be 
defined in terms of the application of certain techniques that the group 
of educators mentioned earlier in this article left the movement feel- 
ing that their contribution was made. 

The present concept of surveys includes both the idea of the appli- 
cation of a group of administrative methods of measurement to deter- 
mine the status of a given problem in an individual school system and 
service of an expert in that particular field to aid in the solution of the 
problem. In the present concept the second step in the procedure— 
expert consultation in solving the problem—is assuming an increasing 
importance. It is recognized that many of our school systems are 
too small to employ experts especially fitted to proceed with the solu- 
tion of many of the problems which are faced during the year. For 
this large group of schools a real service may be rendered by those 
agencies which have it within their power to provide experts for serv- 
ice in the various fields for a limited time at a nominal cost. 

Many larger school systems can effectively use survey assistance 
as a means of securing impartial judgment of the best solutions for 
the problems in their particular situations. True, this type of service 
will more and more take on the qualities of advisory service and less of 
the qualities of investigation. 

In brief, then, the present concept of the survey includes both the 
elements of collecting and analyzing data relating to an individual sit- 
uation and the proposal by experts of a program of advancement. 
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The survey, in whatever field we find it, is a method through which 
experts provide enterprises with a program of advancement based 
upon the facts of the individual situation. 


A DYNAMIC MOVEMENT 


Those who have been so sure that the survey movement is dead have 
been looking for a static movement. They have looked for surveys of 
the same type as those conducted fifteen years ago. They have even 
overlooked the change in the type of agencies conducting surveys. 
There is no reason to believe that the present form of the movement 
is final. In fact, there is every reason to believe that significant 
change will occur within the next few years. 

As more and more school administrators and teachers secure train- 
ing, there should be less need for the collection of data by experts out- 
side of the local situation. Test results will already be available for 
the expert who would study the classification and progress of children. 
The school plant will already be evaluated in terms of objective meas- 
urements, and population data will be readily available in the office 
of the superintendent. Would this development mean the real pass- 
ing of the survey movement? In the judgment of the writer, no. It 
would rather mean the placing of greater emphasis upon the second 
function of surveys, the development of programs of advancement for 
local situations by experts in the given fields studied. Partially re- 
lieved of the task of collecting data upon each problem, the services 
of the experts will become available to a larger group of schools. 

Connected with this development would be the tendency to follow up 
proposed programs and aid in the actual working out of the many 
details of operation. Such a follow-up program for a long time has 
been considered an additional valuable service which surveys could 
render. Definite steps have already been taken in certain more recent 
surveys to do this type of work. Dr. Fred Engelhardt, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, in a survey of instruction in the Albert Lea (Minn.) 
schools, spent several months actually working out the process of 
classifying pupils and improving instruction through supervision. Dr. 
George D. Strayer and Dr. N. L. Engelhardt in their building surveys 
have worked with many boards of education for several months as 
educational consultants in the development of the proposed building 
program. Dr. Charles W. Knudsen, of George Peabody College for 

Teachers, in a recent study of instruction in a Louisiana county, di- 
rected the remedial program during its operation for an entire year. 
Other surveys have had similar follow-up work. 

The survey movement is proving itself to be dynamic. Changes 
have been made to meet the demands of changing times. When the 
4 
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passing of survey commissions led to predictions that the movement 
was dead, a new era of development was just ahead. Later the solu- 
tion to the problem was seen in the self-survey, and the passing of the 
movement was again predicted. Yet more city school surveys were 
made by outside experts in 1927 than in any previous year. The move- 
ment is changing, but it is not losing its identity. Trained adminis- 
trators are making possible greater emphasis upon the advisory and 
follow-up phase of the program rather than on the side relating to col- 
lecting data. As this trained leadership grows, we may expect an 
increase in the type of survey activity just described. 








EDITORIALS 


“EDUCATIONAL ISSUES” AS POLITICAL SLOGANS 





Politicians must have “‘issues.”’ Generally their issues mean little, 
after the election is over. For politicians desire to be elected, and an 
“issue” is a means to that end, not necessarily or usually a thing that 
will certainly be attended to after the candidate becomes the incum- 
bent. The American electorate has a short memory. 

Occasionally, however, candidates take their “issues” seriously as 
programs to be followed after election. This situation is unexpected, 
and not seldom leads to embarrassment to everyone. There is a great 
difference between the glib slogan and blatant assertion which catch 
the imagination of the thoughtless, uninformed, confused citizen on 
the way to the polls and the sober, long-continued program which an 
elected public official must carry on. 

Of late, phases of education have all too frequently constituted some, 
or all, of the catchpenny “issues” put forth in the now-you-see-it-and- 
now-you-don’t bewildering enchantment which befogs the multitudes 
in a typical American political campaign. Sometimes the candidate 
who thrilled over them seemed to the really discriminating the best 
choice for office, sometimes not; the “issue” was, to their mind, but the 
incidental hocus-pocus in which all political conjurers, good and bad 
alike, engage. 

Educational matters, unfortunately, constitute good campaign mate- 
rial. For the appeal in them is well-nigh universal. Nearly all voters 
have children, and all children go to school, and as pupils they, for 
instance—buy textbooks. And maybe, supposedly, somebody profit- 
eers on the sale of textbooks. Therefore, brave St. George to the res- 
cue. Down with the dragon! American integrity and purity, thank 
Heaven, will again be saved! For a great crisis brings forth a great 
champion. 

Really, to be level-headed about it, nearly always it is tommyrot. 
The schools, as every thoughtful educator knows, are still far from 
perfect; yet hardly ever does a politician make a campaign “issue” of 
a school matter which, to an informal professional educator, seems to 
lie anywhere near the heart of vital public-school problems. A poli- 
tician erects a straw man and knocks him down. 

Pupils spend on textbooks in a year less than they spend on mov- 
ies in a month. There is no textbook “trust; every well-informed 
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schoolman knows that there is the keenest competition in this field. 
Furthermore, though perhaps not quite all textbook publishers are 
radiant with the purity of their business procedure, yet on the whole 
several of those who gain the most business are the cleanest and the 
fairest of all in their sales and editorial transactions. 

Textbook publishing is not job printing; a state-owned printing 
plant would lack wholly the editorial acumen, guidance, and breadth 
of experience, which, far more usually, than the authorship that is 
stated on the various title-pages, makes for the creation of really val- 
uable educational tools. Furthermore, pupils ought to buy new text- 
books from year to year. Education is very much alive, making great 
strides of progress. Would the home like a year-before-last’s radio 
or automobile? The tools of the schoolroom are improving almost, 
or quite, as fast. 

Community or state-owned “free” textbooks are perhaps four-fifths 
an educational handicap rather than a help. The schools that are tied 
to them save a little money for individual children—a saving, often, 
so small as to be laughable—and obtain, with each child, impaired 
educational results because the teachers are handicapped, after per- 
haps the first year, by using out-of-date tools. Would a father con- 
duct his factory with this kind of short-sighted economy? 

Nor is cheapness of price the only consideration which should have 
weight in the competitive selecting of textbooks. Southern state-wide 
adoptions, often largely politically controlled, have erred grievously 
in making price the decisive factor in their choice. As a result, in 
return for a few cents “saved,” there go into the hands of Southern 
children cheaply manufactured, skimped textbooks, printed on infe- 
rior paper, with the attractive but costly color pages, dear to a child’s 
heart, omitted, and bound just as skimpily—books made, openly made, 
for the South only, or for the particular state requiring them. The 
rest of the nation gets the excellent standard edition. And, in truth, 
often the publisher is ashamed of them. They do not represent his 
standards. Pray, does a Southern child, or a Southern teacher or 
school, have a fair chance in competition with the North, the West, 
or the East? 

Would that the politicians would let education alone! They only 
harm it, never help it. The schools need inspection, criticism, and 
guidance; but such assistance should come from thoughtful, well- 
balanced students, not from office seekers. When the political atten- 
tion is merely talk—befogging “issues” soon to be forgotten—it does 
a little harm, because it confuses people about their schools. But 
when it is continued as a policy after the election, it is harmful indeed. 
In the present year, and last year and the year before, the schools of 
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some states have staggered almost hopelessly under terrible conditions 
thrust upon them. And this year’s handicap seems even more crush- 
ing than those others’. Would, indeed, that politicians were forced 
by the intelligent citizenry to keep hands off! 


THE VULGAR ERA IN ADVERTISING 





Advertising, as any other activity, has its particular periods. Just 
now it seems that we are in the period of sophisticated vulgarity. In 
the sheer fervor of its sophistication it sweeps aside the old conven- 
tions and reticenses, and displays for sardonic scrutiny intimate mat- 
ters formerly withheld from public view and discussion. We are 
required to “face facts,” the only standard of differentiation afforded 
seeming to be to face those “facts” first which before we had shrunk 
most from facing—in public at least. 

Our standards of modesty have been affected, too. It used to be 
that only off-color people lent, or sold, their pictures and, names for 
use as advertising media. Stage people rejoiced probably to find their 
pictures on billboards, but they would not have furnished them to 
stimulate sales of laundry soap, or cigarettes, or cold cream. Happily 
the long-buried founders of some great American names cannot see 
their descendants smirking from the pages of magazines (yellow and 
white alike) and smugly prating the virtues of mattresses, yeast, and 
what not. Actors and actresses formerly had no need to resort to 
questionable devices to secure publicity. Those who made their names 
great achieved that greatness in the performance of great deeds, and 
not in playing the role of pictorialized dilettanti. 

At its best this situation merely indicates a cheapening of taste, a 
weakening in the sanctity of notable names, a commercializing of 
things which previous generations held not for sale. But a graver 
menace is threatened in the possible debasing of the integrity of adver- 
tising—or a part of it, for there is, indeed, a considerable group of 
advertisers who are above reproach. 

The motion-picture people are serious offenders. Waiving the 
grossness and innuendoes of their titles and billboard material, their 
promoters must know that the merit promised patrons has little basis 
in fact. Indiscriminate statements over a prolonged period must in- 
evitably dull the ethical keenness of the advertiser. The advertising 
of the moving pictures is almost consistently, not quite, an offense alike 
against good taste and fact. 

The advertisements of some of the tobacco houses are dignified and 
gracious. Most are just the opposite. A letter purporting to be 
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written by a Michigan school-teacher was broadcast in the press re- 
cently. It extolled the virtues of a certain cigarette, and particularly 
recommended it for those recovering from operations. An investiga- 
tion failed to discover a teacher bearing that name in the city indi- 
cated, but, as far as is known, the company neither explained nor 
apologized. A current series of cigarette advertisements carries let- 
ters from “celebrities,” whose fervor in support of the particular cig- 
arette closely approaches a state of maudlin hysteria. Also the simi- 
larity of style obvious in these letters suggests strongly that all the 
“celebrity” did in connection with the letter was to sign it on the 
dotted line, have his picture made (preferably a freak one), and receive 
his check for his service. “Service!” How the word has fallen! 

The jazz age in advertising is upon us. The derby-crowned cornet 
blares down from the advertising page, and the coon shouter raucously 
urges this tooth paste or that method of learning French. 

And this leads naturally to the hope, the ardent hope, that schools 
will not yield their dignity in placing their claims before the public. 
Their circulars have at times been flavored with the jargon of the real- 
estate exploiters, and sometimes the honeyed words of their “field 
agents” have later turned bitter in the mouths of those who listened 
not wisely but too well. Schools themselves should be the first to con- 
demn such practices of the cheaper ones of their kind. 


THE CHILDREN PAY 





When unhappy conditions tear up, or crush down, a school, the pupils 
always pay. The superintendent, temporarily defeated, may have to 
transfer his autocracy to a new empire. The principal may have to 
go forth and seek a new principality. The lazy teacher may depart 
hence to lie down in other green pastures. But all this is almost nat- 
ural change. None of these is injured or made unhappy beyond rem- 
edy. The recovery, indeed, may be only a matter of a week, or a 
month, or a summer, or a mere instant change of environment. It is 
the children who receive the permanent injury. For children are 
sensitive. They are impressionable. They are easily harmed. A 
dent in their little personalities persists far beyond ordinary belief. 
The thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts. Probably no teacher 
or principal or superintendent fails, in his high calling, even for a 
year or for a month or for a day, without leaving a scar on some little, 
shrinking, unperceived child. When we are at less than our best, it 
is not we, but the children, that respond to us and are scarred thereby, 
who pay an irrecoverable price. 








THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELF 


[The reviews, most of them signed, are by appropriate members of the Faculty 
of GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. Our limited space necessitates con- 
cise notices—brief, pointed, thoughtful comments, without elaboration.] 


Library Facilities of Teacher-Training Institutions. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Education, No, 347. By GrorGE WALTER ROSEN- 
LOF. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1929. Pp. vi + 159. 


This investigation was undertaken following approval by the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges of a suggestion from the chairman of the Committee on 
Standards and Surveys that the association take steps to secure a more detailed 
and complete study of the present status of library facilities in teachers colleges 
and normal schools. To all who are vitally interested in the subject, Dr. Rosen- 
lof’s findings will prove absorbing. Our space is limited, but we feel that we 
should include at least one set of figures under each of the author’s six main topics. 

The number of books reported by 63 degree-granting institutions shows a wide 
range, extending from 5,335 to 101,414, the average for all schools being 16,934. 
Education and psychology represent from 6.7 per cent to 26 per cent of the total 
number of library books in 58 degree-granting schools, the average for all schools 
being 15.1 per cent. A list of 440 periodicals subscribed for by teacher-training 
institutions was sent out, and of these periodicals, degree-granting institutions 
checked as few as 40 and as many as 305. 

On the question of departmental and seminar libraries, more than 80 per cent 
of the librarians favored centralization. 

Of 68 degree-granting institutions, it was found that 10, or approximately 15 
per cent, have developed some sort of a textbook library. 

Of 68 degree-granting schools, 43, or approximately 63 per cent, reported that 
they maintained no separate training-school library. 

The typical librarian of a degree-granting institution is a woman not less than 
forty years of age who has completed a four-year high school and a four-year col- 
lege course. She has had not less than one year of technical (library work) 
training and has received a library certificate or B.L.S. degree. There is no uni- 
formity either in the degree-granting or non-degree-granting institutions in the 
employment of full-time or part-time assistants. 

“Salaries” is by far the largest single budget item, representing for the degree- 
granting schools 59.4 per cent of the total library budget. The ratio that the 
total library budget bears to the entire college budget is shown for the individual 
degree-granting schools to range from 1.2 per cent to 7.5 per cent. The mean 
for all schools is 3.8 per cent. 

Dr. Rosenlof concludes with recommendations which satisfactorily elaborate 
existing standards. 

The most disappointing feature of the entire investigation is its failure to dis- 
close sufficient evidence of uniform practice for the development of standards in 
the matter of duplication of reserve books. Few more serious questions than this 
one confront the teachers-college librarian today. 
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“There is also,” says Dr. Rosenlof, “ a need for the determination of techniques 
and methods for measuring library service. What are the measures of such serv- 
ice?” The present reviewer has long advocated an intensive study of time ele- 
ments in ordering, cataloging, and circulating books. 

On the whole, Dr. Rosenlof has carried through a thorough piece of work. Only 
occasionally will the librarian recognize the layman’s touch. Reference and re- 
serve books are sometimes confused. There is no mention of the standards of the 
Board of Education for Librarianship regarding curricula in school library work 
offered at normal schools. The investigation lacks an index. Credit might have 
been given to the excellent Kerr “Measuring Stick,” which has done yeoman serv- 
ice in the past in shedding light on inadequate physical plant and equipment. 
But teachers-college librarians will be deeply grateful for Dr. Rosenlof’s insist- 
ence upon the need of reference librarians, when so few teachers colleges boast 
them at present; and we will be thankful, too, for many other forward-looking 
recommendations, which could only have come from an investigator who has not 
only searched carefully in a wide field, but has also been able to interpret findings 
in an exceptionally constructive manner. Jd. Be ae 


Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes. By E. K. WICKMAN. New York: 
The Commonwealth Fund Division of Publications, 1928. Pp. 7+ 247. Price, 
$2. 

This is one of the most significant studies yet reported in the field of mental 
hygiene. The contribution lies, not in the development of new techniques, but 
rather in the startling nature of the disclosures. The author collected from teach- 
ers a complete list of troublesome forms of behavior in school children. He 
classified these under fifty-one types, and had these types rated for seriousness 
first by all teachers and then by thirty experts in mental hygiene. The marked 
disagreement of these raters gives one much to ponder. For example, “unsocial- 
ness,” rated forty-first by teachers, is rated first by clinicians; certain forms of 
sex behavior, rated first, second, and fourth by teachers, are rated twenty-fifth, 
forty-first, and twenty-eighth, respectively, by clinicians. If it be granted that 
the judgment of mental hygiene experts is superior to that of teachers relative to 
the social consequences of behavior, teachers must undertake fundamental changes 
in their systems of values. 


Principles of Elementary Education. By JoHN Louis Horn. New York: The 
Century Co., 1929. Pp. xi+ 394. Price, $2. 


In this book the author makes a contribution to the field of elementary education 
at a point where such work is definitely needed. Especially is this true of those 
parts which deal with the origins and development of the elementary school, its 
scope and function, and relationships with society. The scope of the book is indi- 
cated by its five parts. Part I, The Scope of Elementary Education; Part II, The 
School and Society; Part III, Three Major Factors Affecting Instruction in the 
Elementary School; Part IV, The Organization of Instruction; Part V, The School 
at Work. Throughout the book the author maintains a viewpoint based upon 
fundamental historical considerations and a carefully analyzed philosophy of edu- 
cation. It may be said to the credit of this work that issues of vital importance 
are raised and given sane consideration without the attempt to settle them by the 
application of oversimplified panaceas. We recommend this book for the student 
of education who wishes to stimulate his thinking as he attacks the problems of 
the elementary school. H. L. C. 
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The Objective or New-Type Examination. By G. M. Rucu. New York: Scott, 

Foresman & Co., 1929. Pp. x + 478. 

The material and arrangement of this text are based on the “author’s convic- 
tion . . . that the introduction to the theory and practice of educational 
measurements may best come from an initial study of informal classroom tests. 
The teacher and the student are already familiar with the usual school examina- 
tions. This background provides a basis for the introduction of such concepts as 
validity, reliability, objectivity, etc.” Part II is devoted to well-illustrated direc- 
tions for constructing objective examinations; Part III, to experimental and the- 
oretical considerations; and Part IV, to statistics. Throughout the book is sane, 
well organized, and clearly presented. It will add materially to the author’s rep- 
utation as one of the most careful and original workers in this field. W.A. B. 


The Construction of Junior Church School Curricula. By EDNA LUCILE ACHESON, 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1929. Pp. viii + 185. 

A study in religious education. Analyzes courses published since 1924 for third- 
year juniors in church school, asking the question, “Does the new material satisfy 
the demands?” Demands largely determined by study of junior child. Results 
more negative than positive. Suggests some immediate next steps for junior cur- 
ricula. ~ Be 


The High School. By WALTER S. MONROE and OscaR F. WEBER. Garden City, 

N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1928. Pp. xii+ 511. Price, $2.50. 

This is the second volume of the Teacher Training Series to be released, and is 
designed to serve as a text in a course under such a title as “Principles of Sec- 
ondary Education.” It would serve as a general view of the high school before the 
teacher began to specialize in her subject. Developments of recent years are em- 
phasized. It omits discussion of the high-school pupil and of teaching procedures 
and methods, subjects which are treated in other texts of the codrdinated series. 
Learning exercises at the end of each chapter and footnotes giving references to 
sources and some supplementary discussion add to the value of the text. 

| ee 


Notable Short Stories of Today. Edited by EDWIN VAN B. KNICKERBOCKER. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1929. Pp. xi+ 523. Price, $1.20. 


One of the best of the collections of modern short stories, and remarkably cheap. 
It includes that most beautiful, perhaps, of all recent American stories, Margaret 
Montague’s “England to America.” B. R. 


Modern Principles and the Elementary Teacher’s Technique. By CHARLES ELMER 
Ho.LuEy. New York: The Century Co., 1928. Pp. x+ 431. Price, $2. 
In our judgment, just another book! Much of the material included has already 
been widely used in similar books. Some of the suggested methods of procedure 
might be questioned in the light of recent psychology. H. L. C. 


Readings from the New Poets. By WILLIAM WEBSTER ELLSWORTH. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. xix +191. Price, $1.60. 


A beautifully printed anthology of modern poetry, both English and American. 
The selections are quite often not the familiar ones popularized in the earlier col- 
lections. Suitable for high-school use. B. R. 
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Adult Education in Homemaking. By VERNA M. Payson and ALIcE H. HALEY. 
New York: The Century Co., 1929. Pp. xvii+ 251. Price, $2.25. 


A book, as the title indicates, dealing with instructing adults in the art of home- 
making. But it is also of value to those teaching younger students. Its subject 
matter is clear, concise, well organized, and thoroughly up-to-date. C. A. D. 


Science and Poetry. By I. A. RicHarps. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1926. 
Pp. 96. Price, $1. 


A little book which cannot be omitted from the shelf of lovers of poetry. The 
author, fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge, and author of the masterly 
Principles of Literary Criticism, develops in this scant space perhaps the clearest 
discussion of the esthetics of poetry which appears in modern criticism. B. R. 


The Supervision of Secondary School Subjects. Edited by WILLIS L. UHL. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. xvi + 6738. 

The editor provided an outline to guide fourteen subject-matter specialists, who 
wrote the sections covering their departments. Any chapter may be read apart 
from any other, and a bibliography is given with each chapter. The chapters 
naturally differ in value, but the book may be read with profit by principals, super- 
visors, and classroom teachers. R. L. H. 


Elementary Statistics. By J. HAROLD WILLIAMS. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1929. Pp. xvi+220. Price, $2. 


The more generally used statistical processes are developed in this book in 
A B C fashion. Each process is divided into its simplest steps, with practice 
problems for each step. For example, Chapter I deals with how numbers should 
read. Thirty-six practice problems are provided for teaching that numbers 
grouped vertically should read upward and those grouped horizontally should read 
from left to right. Where ability to compute the simpler statistical measures is 
desired with a minimum of classroom instruction, this book will serve well. Little 
or no basis is provided for interpreting statistical material, developing an appre- 
ciation of the assumptions underlying statistical processes, or gaining a recogni- 
tion of the special purposes which various measures may serve. This book has 
attained the much-sought-for simplicity in statistics. In considering the treat- 
ment, one must decide whether it has been done at too great a cost in understand- 
ing on the part of the students using the book. B. i. C. 


The Comparative Coachability of Certain Types of Intelligence Tests. By 
HsvuaN SHAN CHEN. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
1928. Pp. x+ 4101. 


This is an experimental investigation, on about 300 grade pupils, of the effect 
that coaching has on the scores on intelligence tests. Various tests were given the 
children twice, with a fourteen-day interval between the initial and final applica- 
tion. The children of the “experimental group” were coached on the tests six 
days before the final applications, while those of the “control group” were not 
coached. All the tests were found to be “coachable,” the degree varying with dif- 
ferent tests and not showing reliable correlations. Ability to improve on different 
functions seems to be specific. The author admits that home and school influences 
affect intelligence test scores, and holds that the tests which are least so affected, 
other things being equal, are the best intelligence tests. There is, of course, noth- 
ing new in these results or conclusions. J.P. 
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Essentials of Written and Spoken French. By H. R. Huse. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1928. Pp. xii + 322. 


A beginning text, with many valuable improvements, and yet which belongs 
essentially to the old grammar-translator type. Act 


How to Criticize Books. By LLEWELLYN JONES. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., Inc., 1928. Pp. 190. 


A thoughtful, provocative, and completely adult study of book criticism. The 
style is clear and brilliant; the subject matter, in each paragraph, is full of mean- 
ing. B. R. 


Differences in the Activities of Teachers in Rural One-Teacher Schools and of 
Grade Teachers in Cities. By VERNE McGurrey. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. Pp. vii + 65. 


This study presents statistically reliable data which show that there are distinct 
differences between the activities of teachers in one-teacher schools and in city 
graded schools. A check list including 112 points of suspected difference was sub- 
mitted to 500 country teachers in one-teacher schools and to 200 teachers of grades 
in towns and cities. In every one of the 112 points listed the difference in the 
activities performed was great enough to have statistical reliability. On the basis 
of these differences, recommendations are made that, in addition to courses in 
subject matter and educational methods given to all prospective teachers, forty- 
eight topics should be included in the training of all who are to go into one-teacher 
schools. The study constitutes a real contribution to the field of rural education. 
Are there differences between the work of country and of town teachers? The 
answer is now definitely before us. There are differences. N. F. 


How Schools Use Their Time. By CARLETON HUNTER MANN. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 1928. Pp. xiii + 202. 


The most comprehensive study of the allotment of time which has yet been 
made, comprising the practice of 444 cities, ranging in population from less than 
2,500 to over 100,000. Each city reporting defines the amount of time given each 
subject, even though it is taught in connection with another subject. For exam- 
ple, time is allotted to literature, apart from language and grammar or reading. 
This device allows comparison of specific topics, but it also brings in all the weak- 
nesses of the questionnaire method of investigation, and notably the difficulty of 
determining the accuracy and uniformity with which each city has separated out 
each subject—for instance, literature—from the other subjects in which time 
given it is frequently buried. It is a little dangerous to conclude that all the time 
allotted to a subject is represented by the figures given in such a questionnaire. 
The time specifically stated for spelling may be in addition to a good deal of time 
taken for spelling in English or reading. A very valuable part of the study lies 
in the comparison of practice with the time allotment recommended by authorita- 
tive investigators as the result of their investigations. For spelling, for example, 
we find not only the general practice in regard to time allotment, but also the 
opinion of authorities in the subject regarding the amount of time that should be 
given. It is interesting to note that an attempt to include material for rural 
schools was abandoned because of difficulty in securing data. Some little rural- 
school material is included, but even so comprehensive a study as this has found 
it necessary practically to omit a type of school which includes approximately a 
fourth of the elementary-school children in the United States. Ni Fe 
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The New Wide-Awake First Reader. By CLARA Murray. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co., 1929. Pp. 128. Price, 70 cents. 


This philosophy is expressed in the preface and apparently embodied in the 
text: If reading is made pleasant and interesting, children learn to read with lit- 
tle difficulty. A brave start on the “enjoy-yourself-in-school” program. Well, 
why not? 


The Criticism of Literature. By ELIZABETH NITCHIE. New York: The Macmillan 

Co., 1928. Pp. xii + 397. 

A clear and most concise answer to Henri Frédéric Amiel’s famous statement 
that criticism “is above all a gift, an intuition, a matter of tact and flair; it can- 
not be taught or demonstrated—it is an art.” Perhaps the only book of its kind 
on the market which can be used successfully with college students. Be. 


Teaching in the Secondary Schools. By A. D. MUELLER. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co., 1928. Pp. xix + 452. Price, $2.25. 


The Century Education Series offers this as a text in method courses or as a 
manual for the beginning teacher. It deals with classroom organization and con- 
trol, but gives greater space to discussion of methods. Topical sentences in bold- 
faced type and numbered paragraphs under each subject heading make it easy for 
the student to organize the material. B®. Te: Ee 


English in Action. By J. C. TRESSLER. Book I and Book II. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1929. Pp. xii + 468 and xvi + 589. 


English composition of the modern sort. Book I is for the ninth and tenth 
grades; Book II, for the last two years of high school. Textbooks which, we think, 
surely should be considered by progressive high schools. They stimulate, entice, 
and help pupils to speak and write natural colorful English. Yet they are in no 
way lacking in attention to the details of language. We like them. G. 2. 2. 


What to Read. By THoMAS H. ENGLISH and WILLARD B. Pore (Emory Univer- 
sity). New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1929. Pp. viii + 173. 


A well-chosen list of some five hundred literary masterpieces which college stu- 
dents will enjoy reading. Each title is accompanied by a suggestive, provocative 
synopsis or description. At first thought the rather substantial little volume 
seemed likely to be a substitute for reading rather than a stimulus to it, and we 
delved into it with some prejudice. But its synopses are themselves little master- 
pieces of stimulation which a student not a dullard could hardly resist. To them 
and the list itself we surrendered. We think it an admirable guidebook for “in- 
troduction to literature” courses. os. &. 


The Value of Homogeneous Grouping. By T. LUTHER PuRDOM. Baltimore: 
Warwick & York, 1929. Pp. 99. Price, $2.08. 


A research study, with experimental and control groups, among first-year pu- 
pils in five Michigan high schools. The results show no gains for homogeneous 
over heterogeneous sections, as measured by standard tests, and the teachers 
sharply divided in their opinions regarding pupils’ efforts, whether dull pupils are 
more discouraged, ease of teaching, and whether bright, medium, or dull pupils 
gain the most. The standardized tests show slightly less achievement in the homo- 
geneous than in the heterogeneous sections by dull and medium students and no 
difference whatsoever in the gains made by the bright students. 
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Dictionary of Technical Terms. By F. S. CrisPIn. Milwaukee: Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., 1929. Pp. 287. Price, $1.25. 

A technical and industrial glossary of terms commonly used in architecture, 
woodworking and building trades, electrical and metal working trades, and pure 
science. A handy, inexpensive aid to the student and layman, not intended for 
advanced specialists. Clear, simple, readable, not too concise. Illustrated freely. 


Using English. By Lucy H. CHAPMAN. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929. 

Pp. xi + 498. 

A textbook in composition in the ninth and tenth grades—an excellent book, 
devised in the spirit of modern principles of education. In it language is always 
social and functional, yet the building of habits of conformance to established 
conventions is persistently carried forward. Cc: 8.2: 


Personality Adjustments of School Children. By CAROLINE B. ZacHRY. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929. Pp. xiii+ 306. Price, $1.80. 
Case studies by a worker in mental hygiene, written simply and readably on the 
level of the classroom teacher. 


A Handbook of Classical Mythology. By Grorce Howe and G. A. HARRER. New 

York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1929. Pp. vii+301. Price, $1.50. 

Clear, readable, written with poise and restraint. For so small a book, remark- 
ably comprehensive. It indicates pronunciations and states some of the most nota- 
ble occurrences of mythology in literature and art. Alphabetical in arrangement; 
a dictionary, not a synthesis. CG. 8.P: 

















PROGRESSIVE TEACHER AIDS 


EDUCATIONAL BIOLOGY 


For first-year classes in normal and teachers colleges. It presents the general 
principles and theories necessary to a liberal education. 
259 illustrations. Cloth, $2.75. 


By W. H. Atwoop and E. D. HEIss, State Teachers College, Milwaukee. 
Edited by S. R. Powers, Columbia University. 


DIGEST OF INVESTIGATIONS IN TEACHING SCIENCE 
IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A book of reference for the science teacher and administrator. 
Cloth, $2.50. 


By FRANCIS D. Curtis, School of Education, University of Michigan. 


HOW TO TEACH GENERAL SCIENCE 
A book of practical suggestions. 
Cloth, $2.00. 
By J. O. FRANK, Wisconsin State Normal. 
Edited by S. R. Powers, Columbia University. 
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English Literature in Fact and Story. By GreorceE F. REYNOLDS (University of 
Colorado). New York: The Century Co., 1929. Pp. xviii +505. Price, $2. 
An attempt by one of the authors of The Facts and Backgrounds of Literature, 

English and American (1920), to improve on this widely used handbook. Very 

comprehensive. Condensed. Highly organized. A storehouse of materials sup- 

plementing literature and aiding in the teaching and study of literature. 


Short Story Writing. By Mary BurcHARD Orvis. New York: Ronald Press Co., 


1928. Pp. xx +291. Price, $2.25. 


A practical book by a University Extension worker. Seventeen brief, pointed 
chapters seeking to lead the student to intelligent specific self-criticism of his own 
writing. Nine typical stories by masters, as laboratory material. A bibliography. 


An Outline of World Literature. By Epcar C. KNOWLTON. New York: Thomas 


Nelson & Sons, 1929. Pp. vi + 391. 


In outline, skeleton form throughout, with drop indention. A valuable guide 
and supplement to reading of the masterpieces. Packed with classified informa- 


tion. 


C.S. P. 


Chief Modern Poets of England and America. Selected and Edited by GERALD 
DEWITT SANDERS and JOHN HERBERT NELSON. New York: The Macmillan Co., 


1929. Pp. xxvii + 705. 


One of the best of the many anthologies of modern poems. 


expertly chosen. 
enough for student work. 


Free Book Illustrates 
Complete Line Of 


KEWAUNEE LABORATORY FURNITURE 


The new Kewaunee Book pictures and ex- 
plains over 500 pieces of modern Laboratory 


Furniture. Shows installations—floor plans 
for Laboratories, details of Kewaunee construc- 
tion, and gives helpful ideas about equipping 
a Laboratory. 

Just send your name and position on the 
letterhead of the institution and we will mail 
you free and prepaid a copy of the big 458- 
page, cloth-bound Kewaunee Book. Write di- 
rect to our factory at Kewaunee. 


eugwnce NYG Co 


C. G. CAMPBELL, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
172 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Chicago Office: New York Office: 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 70 Fifth Avenue 


Offices in Principal Cities 


The selections are 


The brief biographies are not just suggestive, but are complete 


B. R. 








ANNOUNCING THE COMPLETION 
of the 
Nature Study-Health Education Series 
of Texts and Workbooks 
By ALICE JEAN PATTERSON 


A series of books for grades one through 
the Junior High School fitted to meet the 
interests and exacting requirements of 
children in the elementary schools. Book 
1, for grades one and two, is for teachers’ 
use only. 
The texts and workbooks for grades three 
to six, inclusive, are designed to be placed 
in the hands of the pupils. The work- 
books contain questions, exercises, and 
blank pages to be filled with answers and 
pictures. The texts furnish subject mat- 
ter for use in these workbooks. 
Science for the Junior High School is the 
final book of this series. It provides fun- 
damental facts of science clearly and 
forcefully presented. This book, which is 
richly illustrated, contains a large num- 
ber of exercises furnishing work in sci- 
ence needed by children of junior high 
school age. 

Write us for further information 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
Publishers 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 














